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CHAPTER &X: 

When you depart from me sorrow abides, and happi- 

ness takes his leave. Much Ado About Nothing. 

“Lapy GREVILLE, you are not telling me the whole 
truth,” exclaimed Rosalind ‘Tyrell, starting up from 
the couch on which she was still lying, thongh she 
had insisted on being dressed in spite of every re- 
nonstrance. “ Whereis my father? What has hap. 
eued? Nay, do not fear to answer me,”’ she added, 
with strange composure. “I am quite prepared— 
quite, and I will give you no trouble; but I must 
know or I shall lose my senses. I can bear anything 
but suspense.” 

Lady Greville could not resist the pleading of that 
low, sweet voice, nor the anxious tremble of the dark 
eyes. 

_“My dear Miss Tyrell,” she said, “I cannot 

doubt your bravery, you have proved it too well; 

but your strength is scarcely equal, I fear, to the 

ae which unfortunately must still be en- 
ured.” 

Rosalind rose from the couch, and, walking to the 
table near her with a firm but resolute step, she 
filled a glass of water to the very brim and carried 
at across the room without spilling a drop. 

‘Now can you not trust me?” she said, with a 
Wan smile, 

“You are a noble creature,” exclaimed the lady— 
and with an unrestrained impulse she bent forward and 
kissed the girl’s pale brow—“ and I hope and believe 
that you will be rewarded for your noble courage. 

he truth, after all, is very vague. Your father was 
Seen going into the wood about four yesterday morn- 
‘ug with Eustace Downes, the under bailiff, who ap- 
vars sadly agitated about the whole matter, and, to 
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be frank with you, dear girl, the young man in ques- 
tion is strongly suspected of having had some 
quarrel with your father, as there were high words 
heard in the wood by some labourers passing by to 
work, and there are traces that speak of violence and 
a contest.” 

Rosalind had turned deadly pale, but she firmly 
kept her word. 

No tears, no trembling, no shriek betrayed the 
sickening agony within. 

“Can I see him—Eustace?” she asked. 

“TI will ask if it is pussible, but, to say the truth, 
I believe he is already in custody, at least for a sort 
of preliminary examination. However I will go and 
see,” she added, half-relieved at escaping from the 
agitating task she had kindly undertaken. 

Rosalind’s voice recalled her for au instaut. 

“Please tell Lord Mont Aspen I think I might 
ascertain the truth from Eustace Downes. I have 
known him for a long time, and he could scarcely de- 
ceive me.” 

Lady Greville bowed assent and left the room. 

Bat an involuntary chill came over her generous 
impulses. After all, then, this charming Rosalind 
Was not superior to the rest of her sex and class. 
It might be for a lover of her own degree that she 
was mourning rather than a father, and her eager 
step sobered toa more dignified composure as she 
entered the library, where the earl and the two 
young men who were more especially interested in 
the strange occurrence were gravely deliberating, 

“Excuse the introduction of the feminine element 
into your counsels, my lords,” she said, with an at- 
tempt at playfulness; “ but I have come from Miss 
Tyrell to entréat for an interview with the young 
man suspected in this sad business. She is sure she 
br learn the truth, or something very like it, from 

im,’ 

The Duke of St. Maur laughed slightly as he 
turned to the window. Lord Dudley and the earl 
exchanged glances of doubt and disapproval. 

“T am afraid it rather militates against the young 
map,” said Lord Mont Aspen. ‘I have heard some 
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rumours of his attachment to this girl and poor 
Tyrell’s discouragement of it. However, under the cir- 
cumstances, I really hardly know how to refuse it. 
“ What say you, St. Maur?” 

The duke turned round with a scornful smile that 
was very foreign to his usual frank kindliness of 
expression. 

“It might be a pity to lose any chanceof ferreting 
out the truth,” he said, “but, at the same time, [ 
would advise every precaution for preventing any 
escape or collusion between the lovers. “Iam per- 
fectly convinced that a girl who was brave enough 
or enamoured enough to save a lover at the cost of 
her own life may very well assist his escape,” he 
added, quickly, as Lord Dudley gave a rather con- 
temptuous gesture at the idea of collusion. 

“That can be easily seen to,” returned the earl. 
‘*T will have the room carefully watched, and, as 
to collusion, I really cannot believe anything so un- 
natural of the girl. No. I think we will allow a 
brief interview, eh, St. Maur ?” 

“Perhaps. It really will not very much signify, I 
should imagine.” 

“ Well, the fact is I feel as if we were in & measure 
responsible for the unfortunate occurrence,” observed 
the earl. “Had it not been for the accident to his 
daughter, the poor fellow might still be safe and well. 
Yes, I believe it is but right. You may tell her so, 
if you will take the trouble, Jiady Greville.” 

The little ambassadress bowed gravely. 

‘Is the young man to be conducted to her room, 
or shall Miss Tyrell try to come down here?” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, bring her here, if possible. I can do as I like 
then about either watching or being present at the 
meeting. I flatter myself I am a tolerable judge of 
countenances,” replied the earl, with a satisfied air 
that brought a veiled amusement into Dudley 
Vyvian’s keen eyes. 

Lady Greville obeyed, and for some moments there 
was a silence in the library only broken by the bell 
being rung and the necessary orders given to conduct 
the suspected under bailiff to his lord’s presence. 
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Not a syllable was hinted of any other object, and 
this skilful diplomacy again produced a soothing satis- 
faction in the earl’s somewhat grandiose mind, and 
visions of Talleyrand rose to his imagination with 
eontented complacency. 

The earl was still indulging in his pleasant reflec- 
tions when the door again opened, and Lady Greville 
appeared leading in but scarcely supporting the 
graceful figure of Rosalind Tyrell. 

Clinton could scarcely suppress an exclamation of 
admiring sympathy as he gazed at her exquisite fea- 
tures, the full perfection of which was even more 
fully displayed by the utter colourlessness of her face. 

tier splendid eyes had a dark circle round them, 
but an unnatural brilliancy flashed from their ex- 
pressive depths that betrayed the fever of her mind 
which was so sternly controlled by the firm spirit. 

Lord Dudley sprang forward to place a fauteuil 
for her, and the bow of acknowledgment with which 
she was almost forced to accept the courtesy might 
well have become a princess. 

“ We understand that you wish to see the young 
man Eustace Downes,” said the earl, with an attempt 
at kindly dignity. “It is rather irregular—hem— 
Miss Tyrell; but, under the circumstances, and of 
course with a full confidence ig your discretion, and 
—hem—in your zeal for the diseovery of your father’s 
assailant——” 

“Your lordship will no§ be mistaken, I believe,” 
‘was the girl’s reply, in tones that scarcely seemed to 
tremble even under her load of suffering. 

The duke quietly left thoroom, Perhaps he did 
not care to trust himself longer under the girl’s spells. 
But Lord Dudley remained, with eyes still riveted 
on the fair face. 

“ Pray do not be in too much alarm,” ho said, in a 
voice which was of singularly seducing softness. “I 
assure you far more surprising occurrences have hay - 

ned and their mystery been successfully solved. So 
ong a@ there is no discovery of the—of Mr. Tyrell, I 
should not lose hope.” 

Rosalind thavked him with her eyes, though she 
did not trust herself to speak. He was acute enough 
to take the hint, and drew back from her side. Still 
he lingered at the farther door to catch a glimpse of 
the fires meeting between her and her supposed lover, 
while, himself unobserved, he heard the slow steps 
approaching, and Eustace entered the room, still at- 
tended by the steward in whose eustody he had 
been 

It was but for a moment that Lord Dudley ventured 
to stop ; but it was sufficient. 

There was no mistaking the almost despairing ad- 
miration in the young man's eyes as they met the 
girl's sad, weary gaze. 

But it was not.so easy to decipher the expression 
of Rosalind’s face, or determine on the contending 
emotions that produced its reproachful, inquiring look 
for the accused. 

“This young person has requested a few minutes’ 
interview with you, Downes,” said the earl, “ of 
course with a view to clear up this painful mystery. 
It will be a great satisfaction, and, 1 may add, some 
atonement, if you are disposed to be more candid with 
her than you have been with others. Lady Greville, 
shall I have the honour of conducting you to your 
apartments ?” 

“Thank you, my lord. I will complete the office 
I have assumed, and see Miss Tyrell once more safely 
in her room,” returned the lady. “ But I shall be 
happy to go out with you on the verandah, if you 
please, till she is ready.” 

She took the earl’s arm and, followed by Lord 
Dudley, stepped from the French window on the 
broad paved walk, over which a foreign-looking 
canopy had been erected and seats placed in it at 
intervals. 

The window was closed behind them, the steward 
retired to the ante-chamber at a sign from the earl, 
and the two thus strangely brought together were 
alone. 

“ Rosalind, you do not—you cannot believe me 
guilty ?” exclaimed the young man, passionately, as 
he sprang forward to her side, “ No, good as you are, 
you can scarcely imagine such a crime possible.” 

She shrank back from his couch, and pointed to a 
chair at a little distance as if to secure herself from 
nearer contact. 

“ Eustace, I do not—at least I should be more 
wretched than I am if it were proved that you could 
have committed such a frightful crime.” 

His face flashed gladness, even in that moment of 
danger and excitement. 

“Then you have some interest in me—you are 
not altogether as hard as you seem?” he exclaimed, 
but a warning sign from her prevented his impulse 

to dart again to her side, 
_ “Eustace, how often am I to repeat that all this 
is but madness on your part?” she said, sadly. 
“Must I be harsher still even in this wretched hour, 
when I would not willingly aggravate your misery ? 


But you must know that I never, never can even 
think of you except asa friend, and not even with 
that degree of esteem unless you cease this vain 
persecution. What i meant was that if I could thivk 
I was the innocent cause of any quarrel between you 
and my dear, dear father,” and her voice trembled, 
“then it would makeme even more wretched—more 
as if I were actually guilty of his fate than I am 
now. Eustace, tell me the truth. Was it so?” 

His eyes were dimmed, his face flushed scarlet, 
but he did not speak, and her lips blanched yet a 
whiter hue as she saw the tell-tale signs. 

“ Eustace, if you have any vestige of the love you 
profess for me—if you have any sense of gratitude 
or esteem for him who—is—gone, any compassion for 
yourself, speak the truth. Did you do the deed of 
which you are accused?” 

He raised his head suddenly. 

“ Rosalind, have mercy on me and I will tell you 
all—all. I did meet your father only a few hours 
before the fact of his disappearance was discovered. 
I did renew the subject of my earnest hopes, and he 
was insulting to me, at least sol thought, and my 
blood boiled. I struck him. Nay, nay,” he almost 
groaned as he saw her look of horror, “I did not 
harm him, Rosa, As Heaven is my witness, as I have 
any hope of winning your love, as you are the very 
sun of my life, my sole source of happiness, I did 
not harm your father. It was a moment of passion 
and bitterly repented. Ithrew myself in humiliation 
on my very knees at his feet, but he spurned me from 
him, and strode into the wood with a hasty step as 
if he could hardly trust himself with me for another 
instant. Then I, too, felt incensed, and I determined 
to humble his pride for ever if I could. I pounced 
after him with the intention of either gaining forgive- 
ness or revenge, but at the moment I heard steps in the 
thicket. I even fancied my name was called, and I 
hastily fled lest I might incur the very suspicion that 
has fallen upon me, Rosalind, that is the truth as 
Heaven is my witness, Can you believe me?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“ What can I say after such a confession, Eustace ? 
What evil spirit can have possessed you to think that 
such rash insolence to him I loved best in the world 
could ever win me? Even had my heart been yours 
it would have alienated you from me for ever. Am 
1 to believe you even now ?” 

“If you cannot it is not my fault,” he answered, 
sullenly. ‘Rosalind, you know well that I have 
worshipped your very footpriuts ever since I first 
came into this service, you know that your father 
galled me by seeming to treat me rather as if he 
were a grand gentleman than my fellow and equal, 
and that you every now and then were kind, as if 
you might be different and love me if your father 
would bid you listen to me. Can you wonder that 
I felt rather bitter to him, though in my heart I 
knew that he was far above me in his sense and learn- 
ing and lofty ways? Oh, Rosa, if you had but loved 
me he would have listened to you, and all this would 
not have happened.” 

She shivered as if a strong wind had struck her to 
the heart’s core. 

** Bustace, you are cruel, heartless to taunt me with 
what I could not help. Neither my father nor I 
ever dreamed of yousave as a friend, and you should 
have repaid our frank kindness with submission to 
what could not be altered.” 

“Then what will be your decision, Rosalind?” he 
asked, quickly. ‘All depends on you now. If you 
choose to reveal what I have told you—to condemn 
me—I care not. My only hope is in you and your 
love. Life bas no other charm,” 

His tone had bitter despair in it that touched Rosa- 
lind’s heart, even in that wretched hour. 

“ Eustace, you have sworn that you are innocent 
in deed, if not in heart, of my father’s murder. I will 
not betray your confideuce. No, not even for his 
sake. Heaven shall avenge him, if you are daring to 
deceive me and it.’’ 

“No, no, no. Were they my last words on earth, 
they are true,” he said. ‘ Listen, Rosalind, if Iam re- 
leased—if I am acquitted of this charge—I shall 
never know peace till the truth is discovered, and 
you are mine, from gratitude, if not from love. I 
will not give you up.” 

The girl had no time to reply, for at the very mo- 
ment the door was partially opened, and the pretty, 
feminine face of the ambassadress became apparent. 

“Miss Tyrell, Lord Mont Aspen has sent me to 
take you to your room. He thinks you must have 
satistied yourself of the truth ere now.” 

The girl rose calmly, 

“TI have, dear, kind Lady Grevle. And as 
Heaven watches over all, itis my belief that this 
young man is innocent of my father’s murder, if in- 
deed he has really met with such a dreadful fate.” 

‘*T presume you will act on that belief then,’’ said 
Lady Greville, with a touch of sarcasm in her tone. 


buked even the veiled taunt. “ For Ishall, from thj 
moment, loge no hour of my remaining life in efforts 
to discover the real criminal. Lady Greville, I be. 
longed to my father alone, I had no other friend, o; 
hope, or happiness in life. All is snatched from me 
at a blow. ButI will try to live, for his sake, ayg 
to ascertain his real fate.” 
The lady surveyed the girl’s face, as if sho hag 
been examining a rare picture; she listened to the 
sweet, ringing voice as if to test its truth ; then sh 
glanced at the white, humbled, downcast figure of the 
accused, with an equally deliberate gaze. 
“I believe you,” she said, at length. “ But neve 
say more that you have lost your only friend, § 
long as you merit my protection you will find a home 
in my household and a true patroness in Ida Greville 
Now come.” 
Drawing the girl’s hand through her arm, slic lod 
her from the room, while Eustace Downes watched 
her retreating figure, as if with it disappeared all he 
had of light and peace.. He was ready to follow his 
jailers to prison now--life had but one more objec! 
for him, aud that one the davk spirit of revenge and 
despair. 
eee 

CHAPTER XI. 

If1 love should go i 

oe Neen i match of birth 

ove, ambi a 1 > 

Whose veinpenadenetiieos than Lady Blanche? 

Tus Duke of St. Maur had sauntere.l le'surely frow 
the library, glong the breezy terrace, till le reachec 
the morning reom, whoge doors stood invitingly oper 
aud from which some sweet though not powerfu! 
tones were sending their soft melody. 

He stood for an instant to watch the scene ere ht 
ventured to invade the feminine sanctuary. 

There was but one oecupant, the fair young vocalis! 
who was sitting at the piano, half-dreamily touching 
the keys, and accompanying the simple melody witt 
her fresh voice. It wag a pretty picture was thai 
slight, girlish creature, draped iu the pale, delicat 
blue that so well accorded with her fair skin ani 
golden tresses, and surrounded with all the acces- 
sories that befitted one so high-born and go lovely. 

Clinton involuntarily contrasted Geraldine Darcy 
and her unstained life and ancieut lineage, with the 
high-souled but obseure and clouded huntsman’ 
daughter ; and he scorned himself for even the in- 
voluntary admiration which Rosalind had inspired ir 
him when one so fitted for Lis bride was almos' 
thrown into his very arms by fate and her ow: 
loving, teuder nature. 

When he entered the room and stood at her side, 
almost before she was aware that she was no longet 
alone, there was a softness in his look and tone that 
came gratefully on the young creature’s ear. 

“ Miss Darcy, can you forgive my intrusion?” he 
said as he turned over the leaf of her song. “ But 
it was a@ syren attraction you must remember, and 
pardon what is your own fault in a great measure.” 

She shook her head with a pretty, arch smile. 

“ Your grace is but too well accustomed to flatter,’ 
she said, gaily. “ You fancy a simple girl wili be 
lieve all you say to her.” 

“T may hope that she will believe the truth,” he 
answered, earnestly, “ because I could not dare to in- 
sult one so pure with anything but my real senti- 
ments. Are you so incredulous to your fellow crea- 
tures iu general, Miss Darcy, that you say such severe 
things to me ?” 

“Oh, no. What an idea!” she replied, laughing 
sweet, infantine laugh, “ But I cannot suppose you 
could fancy my singing worth listening to. Lady 
Beatrice always tells me I am so terribly stupid [never 
shall excel in anything.” 

“* Except in making yourself loved,’ she ought to 
have added,” he replied, in the same kind accents, 
which had a touch more of fraternal than lover ten- 
derness in them to more critical ears than Geral- 
dine’s, but to her they came like the melody of Para- 
dise itself. 

“ Does not Lady Darcy take a different view of 
your attainments ?” resumed Clinton, after a pause. 

Geraldine’s face saddened. 

“ Oh, poor mamma is so ill, and she never dares say 
much when Lady Beatrice is there,” returned the git), 
coutidingly. ‘* When we are alone she pets me to 
her heart’s content ; but papa says she spoils me, and 
that she does not know all that is necessary for the 
heiress of the Dareys iu these days. Ob, I often wish 
I was not an heiress,” she added, “I know I am not 
at all fit to be one.” 

Clinton fairly laughed. 

“Peay what do you suppose an heiress should be, 
fair lady ?” he asked, laughingly. ‘ 

“Oh, brave and beautiful, and lofty in all her ideas, 
she replied, “I had rather be free to play with my 
dogs aud birds and love whom I liked, without all that 
weary dignity and being so accomplished when I have 
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Clinton almost started at the naive picture which 
he believed might have been so fully realized by the 
dauzhter of Walter Tyrell, save in one respect. She 
did love whom she liked, but one unworthy of her, 
aud it might be that her father’s death could be fairly 
jaid to her door for that weakness. 

Had she remained in her home, had she not been 
attracted to that fatal wood, then he would in all like- 
lihood have been saved; but—and the thought 
flashed reprovingly through his mind—then the sweet 
Geraldine Darcy might even now have been lying a 
fair but senseless corpse. 

These ideas flashed through Clinton’s brain in such 
lightning-like rapidity that the slight pause ere he 
next spoke was scarcely perceivable, but Geraldine’s 
eyes looked anxiously at him with a child-like in- 

uiry. 
iar iss you very much shocked,” she asked, “ at my 
being so silly ?” 

“ Yes—that you should form such mistaken ideas 
of yourself and of others,” he said, smiling. “ You 
little know the charm which perfect simplicity and 
innocence possess for those who are satiated with 
the world. Do not attempt a change, Miss Darcy. 
That will come soon enough when you are brought 
in contact with the common-place sons and daughters 
of fashion.” 

“ What heresy are you teaching my little ward ?” 
asked a voice which made Geraldine start painfully ; 
but to her astonishment the countenance of Lady 
Beatrice Thornhill, who was the speaker, smiled most 
graciously instead of frowning on her pleading 
eyes. 

wT am only expressing a very general opinion of 
my own sex,” replied the duke, rather coldly. ‘“‘ What- 
ever may be the ideas of yours, cannot of course 
be better embodied than in one so fitted to represent 
them.” 

He bowed low to the stately lady, though whether 
there was a touch of sarcasm in the courtesy even 
the experienced Lady Beatrice could scarcely decide. 

“Well, at any rate I have the good sense to defer 
to the fiat of those who perhaps can judge us better 
than we can ourselves,” she replied, with unabated 
good humour. ‘“ But, Geraldine, my love, my object 
in coming here just at this moment is to tell you that 
your papa is leaving Mont Aspen to-day, and wants 
to see you for a few minutes before he goes.” 

“To-day! Are we going also?” asked the girl, 
with a vague chill at her heart for which she could 
not account, 

“No. Your mamma is not so well, and I believe 
there is some plan for a change for her which re- 
quires your papa’s presence. We are to remain, by 
Lady Mont Aspen’s kind wish, for some little time 
longer.” 

“But I ought to go, I ought to be with poor 
mamma,” said the girl, doubtingly, a struggle going 
on in her young mind between duty and inclination. 

“Geraldine, your papa knows best, surely,” was 
the reply, in the sharp tones that always silenced the 
girl’s pleadings. Aud for once that decided reproof 
was not unwelcome to Sir Ralph’s daughter. 

She hastily left the room, with a shy glance of 
excuse to the duke for her abrupt departure, and 
Lady Beatrice placed herself on the chair left vacant. 

“The truth is that Lady Darcy is iu an extremely 
precarious state,” she resumed, when Geraldine was 
fairly out of hearing. “ But her father and I think it 
desirable for that poor girl to be spared the suspense 
and fatigue that might be consequent on a prolonged 
illness. In fact, it may after all only be an exaggera- 
p of the delicate health which is her habitual con- 

ition.” 

“Tt does seem the kindest and wisest plan for Miss 
Darcy,” returned the duke. “Yet there happens to 
be such sensitiveness in her nature that any shock 
would be dangerous, and supposing the worst should 
come——" 

“She would be better able to bear it when not 
already weakened by anxiety and watching,” inter- 
Tupted Lady Beatrice. “In fact, Geraldine has not 
been very much with her mother siuce Lady Darcy’s 
health so entirely failed, and I, a near relative of Sir 
Ralph’s and one of the ‘unattached’ of the world,” she 
added, with a smile, “have by degrees become do- 
mesticated in the house and acted as her chaperone 
aud female guardian.” 

“ A great blessing for Sir Ralph,” returned Clinton, 
courteously, 

. “A ‘convenience,’ no doubt,” was the careful reply. 

But, when Geraldine marries, my duties will be gone, 
and of course we cannot expect to keep a creature so 
tichly endowed long with us. Do you not think her 
very lovely, duke ?” 

There was an exquisite appearance of naiveté in 
the question which fairly piqued the duke. 1t seemed 
80 entirely to iguore any idea of serious intentions 
on his part. 

“Certainly, and very sweet and natural,” he re- 
plied. “But I fancy she rather depreciates her own 





character, and thinks you and Sir Ralph prefer some- 
thing more dignified and self-asserting.” 

“ Oh, it is well that an only child, a beauty and an 
heiress, should be humbled in her ideas of herself,” 
auswered Lady Beatrice. ‘ Heiresses are generally 
so intolerably conceited that I have endeavoured 
to save Geraldine from such a climax. But, in my 
secret heart, I believe her to be one of the sweetest 
creatures in the world, and neither Sir Ralph nor I 
will be very ready to give her away, unless some 
most unquestionable parti offered. Now I am going 
to send you away, duke. It is quite out of rule for a 
young man to be ina morning room, and I might lose 
my reputation in permitting it.” 

Lady Beatrice’s smile was perfectly enchanting as 
she spoke, and, for the moment, recalled some of the 
beauty for which she had been distinguished in her 
youth. 

Clinton St. Maur laughingly obeyed, and, as he 
walked from the room and plunged into the thickest 
parts of the shrubbery near the house, his thoughts 
dwelt seriously on the idea which had more than 
once presented itself to his mind. Where could he 
find a sweeter, fairer, more high-born bride than the 
young Geraldine Darcy? 

Her lineage, her education, were as irreproachable 
as ever a St. Maur could wish, and even the ducal 
rent-roll would be by no means tle worse for the 
addition of the Darcy estates, 

It was an opportunity not to be thrown away, and 
he determined, during the days that remained of his 
visit, to bring the matter to a crisis or relinquish the 
thought for ever. 

“T hate long courtships, and with this transparent 
little Desdemona it is so utterly unnecessary,” he 
mused. “It is easy to read her whole character at 
a glance, and not very hard to win her gentle heart, 
if I am not too vain in my iuterpretation of her man- 
ner. It will be a delicious thing to bring sucha 
fresh, unseen rosebud into the admiring world next 
season. By Jove! whataseusation she would make 
presented as a duchess for the first time! Yes, I 
really must consider it seriously, and, unless [ change 
very strangely, I will propose before we separate—of 
course, to be accepted.” 

And the fine-hearted but somewhat spoiled Clinton 
St. Maur returned well satisfied in time to take leave 
of Sir Ralph Darcy as he drove off from Mont Aspen 
Court. 





CHAPTER XIL 

It was friendship, heightened by the mutual wish, 

Th’ enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow. 

“My dear Miss Tyrell, I scarcely know whether 
I have welcome or unpleasing news for you,” said 
Lady Greville, entering her dressing-room, which 
had for the last three days been the sitting-apartment 
for the convalescent invalid, ‘I mean,” she added, 
hastily, seeiug the girl’s colowy change painfully, 
“about the young man Eustace. He has been set at 
liberty, though with Lord Mont Aspen’s bail as to 
his appearance on any future occasion.” 

“Then he is not acquitted,” said the girl, slowly. 

“ Alas! no. And you can scarcely wonder when 
the proofs are so suspiciously presumptive of his 
guilt,’’ replied the lady, her tone somewhat cooling 
at the girl’s manner. “ But,” she added, “ Lord 
Dudley Vyvian, who has been most zealous in his 
exertions in investigating the truth, and in accom- 
plishing the young man’s release, has very strong 
belief in his innocence, I have promised him, by the 
way, that you will see him presently. He is really 
quite an altered man sioce this unlucky accident ; and 
his whole mind seems dwelling onthe mischief he 
considers he has wrought.” 

“ He is kind and generous to assume such blame,” 
returned the girl. “But I had rather not meet him, 
please, Lady Greville. There can be but one most 
painful subject in common between us; and a use- 
less agony to go over the miserable past.” 

“Not quite, my forest maiden,” said the fair Ida, 
placing herself on a large fauteuil close to Rosalind’s 
couch. “He wishes to make arrangements for any 
contingencies that may arise after you leave Mont 
Aspen, and that will not be long now you aro 
better.” 

Rosalind’s cheek flushed scarlet, from some emo- 
tion that Lady Greville did not comprehend, but she 
replied, calmly : 

“Your ladyship is right. I have already taxed 
the hospitality of the countess and your patient kind- 
ness too long. I am quite strong again now.” 

“My ladysbip means nothing of the kind,” replied 
Ida, playfully. ‘*‘ When you go I intend it to be with 
me—that is, unless you have a great dislike to the 
plan. Wili you come, Rosalind ?” 

It was the first time she had called the huntsman’s 
daughter by that name. 

“No, no; I could not be a dependent on your 
bounty, and you have no employment for me,” re- 
turned the girl, drawing back from the lady’s out- 





| stretched hand. “If you had children I might per- 
haps earn my living by teaching them, if you could 
trust me, but——~” 

“But, as I have not, that is the very reason I 
wish for you, Rosalind,” interrupted Lady Creville, 
playfully. ‘Listen before you decide. Iam going 
abroad to rejoin my husband in a short time, and 
when I am in my own house I have often solitary, 
dull hours, which I cannot fill up without some com- 
panion, who will tolerate my whims and not bore 
me as a visitor would. I have often and often 
wished for such an inmate in my house, but I had 
a terrible horror of advertizing or engaging some 
one brought up to the ‘ profession.’ I have taken a 
strong liking to you, Rosalind. You are, for the 
time at least, free from ties, and with no settled 
home. I would, of course, relinquish you if, as 
might still be the case, your poor father is found to 
be yet in life.” 

Tears gushed into the girl’s eyes. 

“ How good and delicate yon are,” she exclaimed ; 
“but I am so beneath you and all around you—the 
obscure daughter of Lord Mont Aspen's dependent; 
although,” she added, proudly, “‘ he was noble and 
good as the highest of the land.” 

“ And his daughter inherits his patent to ‘ Nature's 
gentlehood,’” replied Ida, sweetly. “Geraldino 
Darcy is not so truly high-bred as yourself, my shy 
recluse. And, depend upon it, I should not feel 
ashamed to present you as my own personal friend 
in any circle. Besides,” she added, “in a foreign 
country nothing but this fact need be known—viz., 
that you are an orphan, to whom I have gladly given 
my protection and regard. Will not that satisfy 
your exacting pride ?” 

Rosalind shook her head. 

“Lady Greville, I appreciate your goodness from my 
very heart, and I do believe my dear, dear father would 
have been thankful for me to have such an asylum; 
but I cannot be sure that it is right. It is far too 
smooth and easy a lot for me, when perhaps he is 
even now in suffering and danger.” 

“Then you do not believe he is gone for ever ?” 
said Ida, hositatingly. 

“T do not,” was the firm reply. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
wish I did. It would be happier to believe he was in 
bliss, with the dear mother I never knew, than to think, 
as I do, of the dreadful misery he may be euduring. 
It is that which sometimes almost drives me 
frantic,” she said, shuddering. 

“You are a noble creature,” said Lady Greville, 
warmly. ‘You are true and unselfish in every 
pulse and feeling. But in any case, dear girl, you 
cannot add to his comfort by exposing yourself to 
all the risks and hardships you might encounter if 
you went out in the world alone; and, if the search 
be successful, then I promise to restore you instantly to 
him. You would be in coastant communication with 
those who are concerned in the affair, remember, 
if you came with me, and that might not otherwise bo 
the case.” 

“But, your husband, Sir Heyry—what would ho 
say ?” asked the girl, musing. 

“ He will always be delighted with anything that 
keeps me happy and in good humour,” replied the 
lady, playfully. “He is so much occupied that it 
will be a real blessing to him to feel I am off his 
hands. I will fully auswer for his cordial assent, if 
that is any obstacle in your mind, my love. LUe- 
sides, you will be no end of use to me, since you 
are such a female Polyglot, for I often have all sorts 
of foreigners at the Embassy, and want some one who 
is a better linguist than my lazy self; so you will 
fully repay your terrible cost,” she added, playfully. 

“No, no; indeed, indeed, that could not. be! I 
could not mix among your friends, Lady Greville. I 
—so humbly born! Besides, think of my heavy 
griefs,” she replied, sadly. 

“ My dear girl, if it really should be proved, either 
by discovery or time, that your poor father is gone, 
your origin can never affect your position. You tell 
me you do not remember your mother, and also that 
you have no relatives that you know. Is it not 
so?” 

“ Tt is too true,” returned Rosalind, mournfully. “I 
have heard my dear father say that he lost my mother 
and my infant brother in one night. Whenever I 
used to ask him about his relatives he bade me spare 
him the painful subject. He had been parted from 
them for many years, he said, and never intended to 
claim their kinduess or notice for himself or me.” 

Rosalind’s eyes fell thoughtfully on her clasped 
hands as she spoke, and the memory of that last 
ominous conversation, when he had almost implied 
that the cause of that intention might be real or im- 
puted disgrace, deepened the weight that already 
burdened her spirit. 

Lady Greville’s eyes involuntarily followed hers, 
and she remarked, for the first time, a beautiful opal 
and emerald ring that sparkled on the girl’s delicate 
fingers. 
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“ That is a valuable gom, my dear,” she said, sud- 
denly. 

“ Yes, it was my mother’s betrothal ring. My father 
gave it me when I was eighteen—last birthday,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“Tt was a costly jewel for an ‘obscure maiden,’” 
smiled Ida, kindly, ** and I scarcely think your father 
can have becn so very low born as you imagine to 
give such a present. But in any case you are a very 
patrician so far as you personally are concerned, and 
I will take all risks of your plebeian birth on myself. 
Come—be a good girl, and do not give me any far- 
thertrouble. Iam quite tired with talking already.” 

She laid her hand on Rosalind’s as she spoke, and 
the girl’s beautiful eyes were raised, in a kind of 
half-doubtful yet yielding inquiry on her face. 

“If you are quite sure,” sho said; “if you do not 
think that you will repent. But I am afraid—indeed 
I am; then I should be so miserable. Please think 
about it well first.” 

There is sometimes more wisdom in youth than in 
age. Such is the experience of almost every one in 
this strange world. 

Lady Greville, albeit sho numbered some thirteen 
years more than her young protégée, only laughed at 
the precocious prudence of the young girl. 

“ | will think when you want to leave me, you little 
Minerva,” she said; ‘ but then the world may want 
toleave the sun and the sun get tired of the earth. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! what a terrible state of things 
for one so young to be so cool and su suspicious. If 
it rests with me the affair is scttled; now I will go 
and give Lord Dudley permission to enter these 
charmed regions. Do not be afraid; I will return 
within a few minutes.” 

With a hasty embraco to her new charge, the gay 
little creature left the room. 

Rosalind instinctively rose when she was alone 
and walked to the large pier-glass. Not to correct 
any carelessness that detracted from her beauty, but 
to give it the cold, severer tone that would, she be- 
lieved, check every vestige of freedom in her ex- 
pected visitor. 

One or two careless tresses that had strayed be- 
comingly from their restraint were bound tightly 
round her head ; her robe was fastened up to the very 
throat and wrapped round her in vestal-like folds. 

The girl little knew that this severe style added to 
the aristocratic air, and displayed the perfect mould of 
form and feature totheadmiring gazeof the young man, 
who was ushered in a few minutes to her presence. 

“T am iudeed rejoiced to find you convalescent, 
Miss ‘I'yrell,” said Lord Dudley, advancing with out- 
stretched hand. “I cannot tell you what I have 
suilered in the idea of my own criminal carelessness.” 

“It is perfectly unnecessary, my lord,’’ she replied, 
coldly. “Of course it was simply impossible for you 
to foresee what happened. Perhaps it would have 
been better had I really been a victim,” she added, 
crushing back with difliculty the tears that the asso- 
ciations brought tu her eyes. 

** Miss ‘T'yrell, | need not contradict that assertion,” 
said the young man, gravely. “I might be sure of 
your real feelings. You must know that I could 
never have endured life more had I been so unspeak- 
ably unbappy as to have such acrime on my soul. 
As itis, lassure you I feel bound to your service, 
besides delighting in it,” he added, in a low tone. 

“Tam very grateful. Lady Greville assures me 
that you have taken great pains in the search for my 
dear father,” she replied, calmly. 

“ And iu preventing what I thought would be agreat 
grici to you—the condemnation of your friend,’’ re- 
sumed Lord Dudley, with a penetrating glance that 
seemed as if it would read her very inmost soul. 

“It would have been a grief, because I believe in 
his innocence,” she replied, “ and I hope still, Lord 
Dudley. Ido not believe in my father’s death. I 
cannot even put ou the outward signs of mourning 
for him. It would make me feel that I despaired of 

his existence,” she added, rather to herself than to 
her companion. 

“IT am so trustful in the instinct of such deep 
love that I too will hope, and not give up efforts to 
solve the mystery,” he returned. “Then you are 
quite convinced that Eustace Downes is innocent ?” 

“| do not think he murdered my father,” she re- 
plied; “but, except for the fact of our knowledge of 
him, Icould not be more anxious for his vindication 
than any other person. In all probability I shall 
never see him again,” she returned, impatiently. 
“But you wished to see me, Lord Dudley. Have 
you any clue for farther search ?” 

“i fear not any that can be relied upon,” he 
answered, “but I was most anxious to express to you 
my deepest interest, my devotion to you in this mat- 
ter, and to assure you that I shall be unremitting in 
exertions to set at rest your painful suspense. Will 


you keep mein commuuication with you, Miss Tyrell, 
that uo time may be lost should I have any tidings 


’ 


Rosalind chid herself that she could not be more 
grateful—that a chilling, repellant distrust seemed to 
come over the natural flow of her warm thanks—but 
why was not another equally zealous? Perhaps that 
was the unconscious cause of the icy bar between her 
and her companion. 
“Lady Greville will probably know of my re- 
sidence,” she said, timidly. ‘If you will writeto her, 
your communication would certainly reach me. You 
are most kind, Lord Dudley, and it is difficult suffi- 
ciently to acknowledge your goodness,” 
“Perhaps you may find that [am the most exact- 
ing in my demands,” he said, with a soft smile. 
“ You have excited quite a new pleasure in me, Miss 
Tyrell. We get so frightfully weary of ordinary 
life and ordinary ladies in our blasé world. I really 
taink St. Maur finds novelty the chief charm in Miss 
Darcy, and that will go off before she has been three 
months a duchess. But you are looking pale and 
tired,” he said, tenderly, as he rose to go. “It is 
understood, then, that [ am your zealous, devoted 
agent, and that you will permit me access at all times 
to your presence. With that I must be satisfied at 
present.’ 
He clasped her hand in his with a pressure that 
she had not time to resent ere it was withdrawn, 
and in an instant ho was gone. 
He encountered Lady Greville’s factotum Sanders 
on his way from the apartment, and the man at once 
addressed him. 
“ Pardon me, my lord, but I understand you have 
been very active in your inquiries about poor T'yrel!, 
and I thought that I could give you a little assist- 
ance in your search.” 
There was a significant emphasis on the last words 
that attracted the young nobleman’s attention. 
“ Save you any information to give me, then?” he 
said, moving on to his own apartinents. 
“Perhaps I can give you valuable aid, as to the 
living if not the dead,” replied Sanders, as the young 
man entered hisown room. “Atleast, I do not wish 
to be intrusive, my lord, nor to make impertinent 
blunders, So pray dismiss me at once if 1 am mis- 
taken in my ideas.” 
“1 see nothing that can be mistaken in the wish to 
find out the real fate of this poor fellow,” replied 
Lord Dudley, carelessly, 
* But there might be in arranging the future fate 
of his daughter, my lord,” returned Sanders, coolly. 
“| have an impression that the two generally go to- 
gether in young gentlemen of rank, my lord.” 
“Tf you mean that I am extremely sorry for Miss 
Tyrell, and anxious to save her, you are no very 
wonderfal conjuror,” answered the nobleman. “ But 
how——” 
“It may be more wonderful to tell you that an 
humble man like me could perhaps help you more 
than a whole regiment of conjurors,” said Sanders, 
coolly. ‘My lord, if Iam right in my belief that you 
are in love with Rosalind Tyrell, and anxious to win 
her at ary cost, 1 have my own reasons for serving 
you in the matter as no other man in the three king- 
doms could, if you will trust me and make it worth 
my while.” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


SILVERING OF LEAD Pipes.—Mr. H. E. Towle 
has taken out a patent for silvering tha interior of 
leaden pipes of any length, the object of which is to 
prevent the deleterious action of the lead on the 
liquids which pass through the tubes. Tie tube is 
filled with a solution of cyanide of silver, and con- 
nected with a sufficiently strong voltaic pile, of 
which one of the poles is a silver bar. 

A BAROMETER WITHOUT MeRcuRY.—Professor 
A. Heller, of Orfen, gives, in Poggendorff’s ‘* An- 
nalen,”’ the description of an apparatus for deter- 
mining the pressure of the atmosphere. The ap- 
paratus consists of a scale beam, to the ends of 
which are screwed two bodies nearly equal in weight, 
but greatly differing in volume—a holiow sphere and 
a solid cylinder. On one end of the beam is a 
mirror, which is-approximately at right angles to 
the axis of the beam. At some distance from the 
apparatus is a telescope with a vertical scale, the 
image of which in the mirror is observed by means 
of a telescope. It is clear that when there is any 
change in the expansion of the air in the vicinity 
of the apparatus the beam will indicate varying 
angles with the horizon, which angles may easily be 
read off in the mirror by means of the telescope. 
The variations of the scale-beam, in consequence of 
alterations in the pressure, will notamout so much, 
if the dimensions of the apparatus are moderate ; 
but the use of Poggendorff and Gauss’s method of 
reading affords such a degree of accuracy that, as a 
brief calculation shows, undor assumptions which 





and accuracy than the height of the mercurial 
column in the ordinary barometer, provided the 
whole construction is light, and that its centre of 
gravity is at a short distance from the knife edge 
of the beam. 

Picking Toous.—Mr. Jackman, of Sheffield, has 
recently patented an invention the object of which 
is, by the adoption of such suitable mechanica} 
arrangements, to attach in an effectual manner 
picks, axes, adzes, hoes, and other similar tools or 
instruments to their handles in such a manner that 
they may be more readily secured toor detached there. 
from than by any arrangement or construction here. 
tofore known or used. A socket of malleable iron or 
other suitable material is provided for receiving the 
picking tool or blade; this socket is attached toa 
wooden handle in the usual manner. The picking 
tool or blade is made wit a depression or protu- 
berance which fits into or upon a corresponding 
part of the socket; or, if preferred, there may ba 
a series of depressions or protuberances, so as to 
give the tool a firmer hold of the socket. The pick. 
ing tool or blade is secured in the socket by means 
of a set-screw, the point of which acts upon a 
“gib,” or separate piece, which distributes the 
pressure of the screw over a considerable surface of 
the tool; the set-screw is farther secured against 
slackening by the introduction of one or more lock. 
nuts. The set-screw, gib, and lock-nuts are con. 
veniently arranged in the shaft side of the tool, 
thus dispensing with all projections in the end or 
sides of pick, which are objectionable. The 
advantages of this invention are that the tools may 
be easily replaced when worn or damaged, that they 
may be readily and securely fixed in their proper 
position in the socket, so that the set-screw, being 
provided with lock-nuts, will not easily work loose, 
and especially that the “gib,” or separate piece, 
will distribute the pressure of the set-screw over a 
considerable surface of the tool, thereby giving 
greater security against slackening. 

Water VELOcIPEDES.—A water velocipede has 
been invented by an officer of the Madras army. It 
is notable for the strength and simplicity of its ma- 
chinery, its comparative immunity from the risk of 
capsizing, and its propelling power, which givesa 
minimum speed of from seven to eight miles an hour 
through smooth water, by the labour of one man 
sitting in an easy-chair and treading with his fect 
—a speed that can be accelerated by the employ- 
mentof more labour. The velocipede of one man’s 
power may be described as consisting of two canoes 
or snake boats, connected together by a wooden 
platform, the boats being ten feet long, and one foot 
beam, placed three feet apart, on which rests a plat- 
form 10 by 3. In the centre of the platform is the 
crank (raised on wooden chucks), on which the bear- 
ings are placed connecting the two paddle-wheels, 
three feet in diameter. ‘The dip of the paddles is 
about one foot. The motion is given to the crank 
which propels the velocipede by means of the paddle- 
wheels, by two rods which may be calied piston- 
rods, each twoand a half feet long, working through 
an oscillating bar three feet long, tixed at the hinder 
part of the platform. The motion is given by the 
direct pressure of the operator’s feet alternately on 
the piston-rods. Owing to the length of the piston- 
rods, and the direct action of the power applied, the 
exertion required for working the velocipede is not 
greater than that required for walking. ‘I'he motion 
of the legs is similar, being forward, and not raised 
upwards and downwards to such an extent as in 
sewing machine, which has always been found s0 
objectionable. The boat has sitting room for four 
persons, including the operator. ‘I'he inventor pro- 
poses hereafter to utiliza the water-velocipede by 
constructing large ones, to be worked by from two 
to four coolies, for towing the riceboats on the back- 
waters of Cochin and Travancore. ‘I'he small velo- 
cipede, it is said, costs a little over 40 rupees. 





Porsonous Sink GLovEs.—Dr. Dickson writes 
as follows:—On Saturday last a patient called 
upon me and exhibited her hands covered with very 
irritable blebs or blister. After minute examina- 
tion and questioning for cause, she told me that 
during the week she had purchased in Marylebone 
a new pair of silk gloves for two shillings, had worn 
them during a journey to Manchester and back, and 
that her hands had borne these vesications ever 
since. She wore the left glove more constantly 
than the right, and the left hand is consequently 
much more affected than the right. I desired her to 
bring the gloves to me, and I found that they were 
of good quality spun silk, dyed of a light brown 
colour, the dye apparently being an analine dye of 
coal-tar origin. Spun silk takes the bright colours 
made from analine very well, but the use of articles 
so dyed is dangerous. In the museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons are preserved some brightly 
coloured children’s sucks, which gave rise to & 
similar affection on the feet of a child (I believe im 





are easily realized, the changes in the position of 





for you?’ 


the beam can be measured with far greater certainty 








France). I also believe that the late Marquis of 
Hastings was once similarly affected. 
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SWEET EGLANTINE 


or, 
THE STRANGE UNKNOWN. 
BY THE 
Author of * Evander,” “ Heart’s Content,” §c., Fc. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 
Hushed is the sound of mirth and revelry, 
Pale looks of terror speak the death-like fear. 

CLosE to the entrance to Medusa Lodge lay an 
overturned carriage, one wheel of which had come 
Aff, probably causing the breakdown which had taken 
place. The watchman, assisted by the footman and 
some of the villagers, unbarnessed the horses, fiery- 
spirited animals that had evidently too much to feed 
upon and too little work to do, one of which was 
kicking violently. The smith having been sent for, 
arrived on the spot, and looked critically at the 
wheel, shaking his head, as if he wished to convey to 
the bystanders that it was a difficult job, and he 
would be a very clever fellow if he succeeded in 
putting the wheel on again. The crowd increased 
every moment, and speculations as to the cause of 
the accident, and the probable effect of the injuries 
sustained, were as numerous as they were exagge- 
rated. Eglantine darted away from Leon’s side, and 
was about to interrogate Ede Block, who opened the 
gate for her to pass through, but he, anticipating her 
question, said : 

“It’s nothing much, miss, as far as I can see. The 
carriage here capsized, and one of the windows is 
smashed. The old lady in the cabin has cut her face, 
but those on deck are allright. ‘The carriage was 
scarcely seaworthy. If they’d seen to her keel, and 
had her overhauled before they began the cruise, 
there would have been no break-down with the pad- 
dles, Howsomever, they'll soon ship a new wheel 
and get under way again.” 

_“ Thank you, Ede,” she said. ‘ You have so re- 
lieved my mind ; I thought it was papa who was ill.” 

Her father’s form appearing at the door, she ran on, 
and, seizing his hand, looked up into his face with all 
the love she felt for him expressed in her own. 

“What is it, dear papa?” she asked, “Can I do 
anything ? Leon and I have just returned from 
Falling Water, and the unusual crowd round the 
house made me quite anxious.” 

“That is the carriage of the Countess of Carys- 
mede, my dear,” answered Captain Passingham. “It 
is fortunate the accident occurred close to our house, 
and assistance at hand. It will bea capital introduc- 
tion for you. The earl is evormously wealthy, and 
bas only one son, Lord Linton, a fine fellow, 1’m told. 
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This may be the means of your getting into the very 
best society the county cau afford.” 

“But the countess—Lady Carysmede—is she 
hurt 2?” 

“A little scratched about the- hands and face by 
the broken glass. More shaken than hurt, I think. 
Dr. Martin is with her, and we shall have his account 
in a minute. It will be well, perhaps, if you enter 
the drawing-room, and offer her your sympathy. You 
might ask her to lie down on your bed until her ner- 
vousness has passed away, suggest some refreshment, 
ore"? 

“Oh! yes; I understand, papa,” interrupted Eglan- 
tine, who felt real concern for the countess, and 
longed to offer her any assistance in her power, 
thinking her father’s remarks just the least bit too 
worldly and calculating at such a time. 

She hastened to the drawing-room, where she saw, 
seated on a sofa, a lady about five-and-forty years of 
age, whose face preserved the traces of great beauty. 
There was a majesty about her which sits well on 
people who are born to wealth and power; her eyes 
were full of fire, her attire rich but not glaring; a 
small cut on her forehead was covered with a pieco 
of plaister, and Dr. Martin was strapping up some 
injuries to the right band; a basin of warm water 
and a sponge were on a side table, as well as eau-de- 
cologne and smelling-salts. 

“Now, my lady,” said the doctor, putting the 
finishing touch to his handiwork, “you need be 
under uo apprehension. The injuries are slight, 
and in a day or two will disappear. Allow mo to 
recommend a glass of wine, or a little, just a little 
brandy and water to steady the nerves.” 

The Countess of Carysmede politely but firmly 
declined, until the doctor insisted upon his prescrip- 
tion being made up, as he phrased it, and he went to 
the cheffonier himself and poured out some wine, 
which she drank. He now shook hands with Egian- 
tine, at whom the countess looked inquisitively, as if 
admiring her beauty, and wondering who she was. 
Eglantine was saved the trouble of iutroduciug her- 
self by the garrulity of the doctor, who said: 

‘* This is my dear young friend, Miss Eglantine, the 
daughter of Captain Passingham, about whom I was 
telling you, my lady, the best girl in the county, and 
the idol of the parish. I believe I’m the most popu- 
lar person in it, and she comes next after me.” 

“ Indeed,” ejaculated the countess. 

“Tf there is anything I can offer you, or that my 
father’s house affords, your ladyship will be most 
welcome to it,” suid Eglantine, 

“Thank you very much,” replied the countess, in 
a well-modulated voice. “I wish for nothing; but 


I must confess to being a little shaken. I suppose 
my servants will either get my carriage repaired or 
procure me some other conveyance, as they know L 
am particularly anxious to reach home soon, in order 
to receive some guests whom I have invited to 
dinner. If I might venture to request your com- 
pany as far as Shirley Hall, I will send you home 
again to-night in another carriage, or 1 shall bo 
delighted with yourcompany till to-morrow morning.” 

“With my father’s permission, I shall bo most 
glad to accompany your ladyship,” Eglantine re- 
joined. 

Captain Passingham came in at this juncture, to 
inquire after the condition of her ladyship, and he, 
upon being appealed to, replied promptly in the 
affirmative, The injury to the carriage was reme- 
died in about an hour, and the Countess of Carysmede 
drove away with Eglantine, to whom she appeared 
to have taken a great liking. 

Leon and Captain Passingliam dined alone that 
day, and the captain, who generally opened his heart 
after dinner, spoke of his pleasure at the acquaint- 
ance Eglantine had so acvidentally formed. He 
hinted at the position and prospects of Lord Linton, 
aud at the probability of her marrying some nota- 
bility in the county. 

“You know how hard it is to get into the bost 
circles; they are so exclusive,’ he went on, “ and 
to have the entré of the Earl of Carysmede’s will 
unlock all the doors of smallor houses.” 

“Tam afraid that the introduction comes a little 
too late to do Eglantine avy good,” observed Leon, 
with a vengeful twinkle in his dark, shining eyes, 
as he carelessly poured out another glass of Bur- 
gundy. 

“Too late! Whatdo you mean?” cried the cap- 
tain, uneasily. 

“T don’t know whether she has made you her con- 
fidant, nor am I quite sure that I am right,” re- 
sponded Leon, cautiously. ‘“ But my impression is 
she is engaged.” 

“Engaged without my knowledge! To whom?” 
shouted the irascible old man, in a tone of fury. 

“That, of course, will also be a matter of guess- 
work. Yet E have a great deal to go upon in making 
this revelation ; I have indeed, though not enough to 
be positive. Still, I would not mind betting a hun- 
dred guineas to ten that Eglantine has already 
plighted her troth.” 

“I'll take you. Itisa wager. But to whom? If 
you keep me in suspense auy longer you will drivo 
me mad!” 





“'l'o Mr. Everard Bourne, of Falling Water, where 
she has been to-day.” 
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Leon regarded | factor closely to mark the | 
e fect of this e “ation. 

“Nonsense! You t be mistaken. Bourne is 
too much of a to do this underhand sort 


of thing behind my | No, no; he wouldu’t do 


it,” rejoined the captain. 


“Very well. 1 persist in my assertion, and you 
may take what steps you like to verify or disprove 
it,” Leon said, coldly. 

“Jt is odd that Eglantine should not have told me 
of this, or doputed Bourno to do so,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Passingham, meditatively. “ I had looked higher 
in the social scalo for Ezlantine.. I wanted a coronet 

‘her; she is dazzlingly beautiful, and it would sit 


| on her queenly brow. Bourne is rich, young, 
handsome, accomplished ; he has seen the world, and 
would make the girla good husband. But if what 
you say is true her engagement is unfortunate. See 
what a career opens before her under the auspices of 
Lady Carysmede, who has been one of the ladies in 
waiting to her majesty.” 

“If you get Eglantine off your hands, you will 
only have me to think of,” said Leon, with a forced 
laugh. 

“T have thought of you pretty well already,” an- 
swered the captain. gruflly. 

“And I am grateful to you for it,” Leon replied. 
“Yet you must remember one thing. You have 
brought me up to love a life of indolence and ease, 
to live like a gentleman, to scorn trade of all kinds, 
of the common principles of whieh I am profoundly 
ignorant. If you mean to withdraw your protection 
now it would have been kinder of you to have ap- 
prenticed me to a bricklayer, for I could have earned 
a pound a week by running up ladders with a hod of 
mortar at my back, or laying one piece of baked clay 
upon another.” 

There was a bitterness imported into his tone 
which roused Captain Vassiugham from the medita- 
tion into which he had fallen on hearing of his 
daughter's engagement. 

“] have no iutention of withdrawing my protec- 
tion,” he answered, “though I have advised you 
several times to think of duing something for your- 
self.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“Nay. You are the best judge of your own capa- 
bilities.” 

* Suppose anything were to happen to you,” con- 
tinued Leon, “ whatshould I do? My position would 
be most forlorn and deplorable, and | thiuk, as the 
subject has been mooted, Lam justified in asking 
what provision you have made, or intend to make, 
forme. You spoke about making your will the other 
day.” 

“T had a motive for doing so,” answered Captain 
Passingham. “You heard the conversation which 
took place at dinner time. My fancy about the man 
who vowed to have vengeance upou me may be a 
silly one, but it exists, and grows in strength day by 
day. I have a vague dread that he is near me now, 
and engaged in hunting me down. I fancy him 
making his plans, and laying the nets which are to 
enmesh me. He may, iu some way, cause my death; 
and why should I not dispose of, by will, the little 
property that I possess, so as to secure au indepen- 
dence to my daughter?” 

“Have you no thought of me?” inquired Leon, 
with increasing bitterness. 

“Yes. To what extent I have provided for you 
I do not feel myself called upon to explain.” 

“ Suppose 1 know, and that I am dissatisfied with 
such a beggarly provision ? Why not be candid with 
me, and tell me at once to my face what I have to 
expect ?”” Leon said, his rage overcoming his pru- 
dence. 

“T don’t see that you have a right to expect any- 
thing at all,” replied Captain Passingham. “My— 

Charity,” interposed Leon. “Do not be afraid 
of using the word which I can see sprang to your 
lips. Humilitate me to the fullest extent. Show me 
no mercy.” 

“There you are wrong. I have no wish to be 
harsh with you. When I picked you up at sea, Leon 
Dansert, I generously adopted you, and have treated 
you since as if you were my own son.” 

“There is the sting. Nothing but money will 
compensate me for your loss. I am obliged to think 
of my futurein this practical way, and you give all 
to Eglantine.” 

“How you know that I am at a loss to understand. 
Mr. Chinuer is my lawyer, and if he gave you the 
information he is guilty of a breach of faith.” 

“ He did not,” said the young man, surlily. 

“No matter; I will not have the law laid down 
tome inthis manner, If you are dissatisfied with 


our position and future prospects, you can cease to 
ean inmate of my household whenever you like. 
Goatonce. I will keep no unthankful grumbler in 


Leon’s countenance fell. He had gone a little too 
far without intending to do so. He had hoped to 
enlist Captain Passingham’s sympathy on his behalf, 
instead of which he had roused an ill-feeling which 
threatened his destruction. But, having said what 
he had, his pride would not allow him to draw back. 
There was a spirit of obstinacy lurking in his blood, 
and he refused towutter the only words which could 
have made peace between them. 

“Do you mean what you say seriously, Captain 
Passingham ?” he asked. 

“Certainly. li—~” 

Leon did not wait for the conclusion of the sens- 

tence. He rose hastily and went to the door, saying, 
as he held it half open: 
“T leave your house as you have told me, with 
only what I stand upright in. I shall take nothing 
with me, send for nothing. What has been bought 
with your money I will give you back again. Per- 
haps you can justify to your conscience the course 
you have adopted this evening. I leave you to make 
the attempt, and hope the task will be a pleasaut one. 
I am grateful for what you have done for me, and 
that is all I can say, except thatit isa pity you should 
spoil your work at the last by such conduct as Iam 
expressing. You have cancelled the obligation under 
which Ilay. I owe you nothing.” 

The next moment the door closed, and he was 

one. 

“ Hot-headed boy!” said Captain Passingham to 
himself. “My wish that ke would exert himself is 
for his good. If he would havo learnt a business, he 
should have had money to establish himself in trade 
or to study @ profession, My money is my daugh- 
ter’s; I cannot rob her to keep him in idleness, He 
is unjust.” 

A little reflection convinced the captain that Leon 
would return in an hour or two. Perhaps he had 
gone to smoke a cigar in the open air and calm him- 
self ; he did not think for an instant that he had gone 
away without any intention.of returning. Such, 
however, was the case, We have said that his passion 
had got the better of his judgment, and when he left 
Medusa Lodge he did not intend to come back. 
Whither to go he knew not, or what to do; but he 
could not bring himself to humble himself and break 
his proud spirit, which he should have been obliged 
to do if he had yielded to his friend and benefactor. 

It was a lovely moonlit night, and he walked 
quickly along the road with evil passions raging in 
his breast. He had gone more than three miles be- 
fore he felt any fatigue. Then he sat down-on a 
heap of stones and reflected upon his position. He 
had acted hastily and foolishly, but he could not re- 
turn to Medusa Lodge. The best course tliat seemed 
open to him was to visit Everard Bourne, tell him 
what had happened, and claim his hospitality. He 
would, no doubt, effect a reconciliation between him 
and Captain Passingham, or open the door for it, 
and the difficulty would be at an end. 

tesuming his walk, he took the road to Falling 
Water, hoping to reach Mr. Bourne’s before the family 
had retired for the night; but he had not gone far 
before his attention was arrested by the sight of a 
gipsy encampment. The thought struck him that as 
it was very late to go to Mr. Bourne’s it might be 
advisable to seek shelter with the gipsies until the 
morning. 

Their appearance was very picturesque with their 
caravans, horses, and tents. A few gipsies were 
standing together smoking their pipes, aud to one of 
these Leon addressed himself : 

**Good evening,” he said, ‘‘ I have always heard 
you celebrated for your hospitality, and that makes 
me bold to prefer a request to you. I am without a 
home to-night. Will you give me shelter beneath 
one of your tents?” 

The gipsies looked curiously at him as if scarcely 
able to believe his statement ; but his manuer was so 
earnest that it carried conviction with it, and his ap- 
plication was complied with. A blanket was spread 
on the ground for him beneath an enclosure, aud he 
soon slept heartily. 

The sun was all ablaze in the heavens when he 
awoke and crawled out of the tent, aroused by loud 
talking and noise. The scene that now presented 
itself was very different from that of the night before. 
All was bustle, animation, and excitemeat. Men, 
women, and children formed a noisy crowd. At first 
Leon was at a loss to account for the agitation which 
evidently reigned amongst the gipsies; but the pre- 
sence of half-a-dozen men dressed as keepers, with 
two parish constables, assured him that something had 
happened to disturb them. 

“ Here’s another of them,” exclaimed a constable, 
pointing to Leon. “Perhaps the leader. We must 
take them all before Mr. Vigers Morgan for trespass- 
ing. His orders are strict, We must apprehend all 
vagrants.” 

‘Lhe men looked sullenly around them, but, seeing 
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my house.” 


there was uo help for it, suffered themselves to be 








marched away, leaving the women and children jn 
a state of distress painful to witness. There werg 
in all eleven prisoners, including Leon, who in vain 
endeavoured to remonstrate with the constabl.s— 
men of the true Dogberry class. It was urged by the 
gipsies that they bad encamped on the same spot for 
many years, and had never been interfere’ with, and 
that they would not have como there if they had 
known they were doing wrong. Their captors re- 
plied that since Mr. Vigers Morgan had come to live 
at the Wilds his orders wero very strict and could 
not be disregarded. 

Leon was inan uncomfortable position. Mr. Mor- 
gan was not acquainted with him, and might com- 
mit him to prison with the rest as a rogue and a 
vagabond. His reflections were the reverse of 
satisfactory as he walked along with the rest across 
the prettiest part of the wild woodland. The bean- 
ties of nature had little charm for him now. Ho 
thought of his altered prospects, of his love for 
Eglantine, who was farther than ever from him now, 
and the hostile attitude of his benefactor, Captain 
Passingham, who, in a moment of anger, had suffered 
him to quit his house to wander he know not 
whither. 

He did not attempt to remonstrate with the 

r or the constables, reserving his powers of 
oratory for Mr. Morgan himself, who was not visible 
when he reached the Wilds. They were placed in 
an empty room with barred windows, the dvor 
locked, and so left to their own reflections. Tho 
gipsies eae eee with Leon, who promis:d to 
exert himself on their behalf if he got the chance, 
and they were all glad when they were, in a couple 
of hours’ time, ushered into the justice’s room, where 
Mr. Vigers Morgan was seated for the administra- 
tion of justice. The case was fully gone into, and 
the magistrate was about to commit to the petty 
sessions when Leon exclaimed: 

“1 beg to state that [ have no connection with 
these people, in whose company I was accidentally 
found. fr your worship will allow me to addresss 
few words to you in private, I think I can clear 
up everything that has a suspicious appearance 
against me.” 

“Come this way,” said Mr. Morgan, beckoning 
him to the upper part of the room. 

When close by his side, and away from the crowd 
of prisoners, witnesses and constables, Leon com- 
menced: 

“ My name is Leon Dansert, and I am an inmate of 
the house of Captain Passingham, at Stanstead, a 
village near here.” 

Mr. Vigers Morgan held a ponderous tome on his 
knees, which contained the law to be administered by 
a country justice, but an unaccountable trembling 
took possession of him as Leon spoke, and the book 
fell to the floor with a crash. 

“Why did you not sleep at home, last night, Mr 
Dansert ?” he asked. 

“Because of a quarrel I had with Captain Pas- 
singham.” 

* Do you hate him ?” 

Vigers Morgan looked searchingTy at him to read 
in his face how much truth there was in his answers. 

“T do,” Leon replied, his brow clonding. “I feel 
that I do hate him fiercely. All the good he has 
done me is cancelled. I owe him nothing. Yes! I 
do hate him !” 

Turning to the constables, Mr. Morgan, from 
whose face a satisfied smile had faded, said: 

“Some mistake has occurred here. I shall dismiss 
the case against this gentleman, and if the gipsies 
will undertake not to trespass on my land again, 
they shall be discharged.” 

The required undertaking was readily given, and 
the gipsies went away. : 

Leon andthe magistrate walked into the breakfast 
room together, aud Mr. Morgan said: 

“You are my guest, Mr. Dansert. 
yourself at home.” 

“ My toilet is a little rough, but you must excuse 
that,” laughed Leon. 

“Certaiuly. 1 will send a man over to Stanstead 
for your things. Tell me now your history, and 
the cause of your quarrel with Captain Passingham. 
I am more interested in the matter than perhaps you 
imagine,” continued Mr. Morgan. 

“With pleasure. But exeuse me if I talk and eat 
too, as I have an inclination to busy myself with this 
pigeon-pie, the walk through your park this morning 
having wonderfully sharpened my appetite.” 


Pray make 





CHAPTER VI. 
Seest thou that bird of brilliant plume ? 
Through azure fields he proudly flies: 
But, ah! the shaft that seals his doom 
Now rends the air—he falls, he dies! 
EGLANTINE returned on the following day, re 
lighted with her visit to Shirley Hall. The earl noe" 
countess had overwhelmed her with kindness, 40 
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sho had obtained a glimpse of a new sort of life 
which pleased her. 

“ And Lord Linton, did you see him?” asked Cap- 
iain Passingham as she was recounting the glories of 
the earl’s abode. 

“Qh, yes; he turned over my- music when I 
played,” she answered. ‘He was most attentive. I 
have received a pressing invitation from all of them 
to come and stay a week or a fortnight whenever I 
like.” 

“ You shall go, my dear,” said the captain, approv- 
ingly. “I will put no obstacle in your way.” 

“Where is Leon ?” asked Eglantine, suddenly. “I 
dreamt of him last night. Oh, such a horrible 
dream! I thought he was sitting on a chair in the 
garden, and you were near him. A huge black snake 
crept up to you—oh ! sosilently, and tried to strike 
you with its fangs. You stepped back, and Leon took 
up the suake, and held it in his arms aud kissed it as 
one would a pet dog. It was dreadful.” 

“Leon is gohe,” rejoined Captain Passingham, 
shuddering he knew not why at this dream, and be- 
coming grave. 

“Gone! What has happened?” echoed Eglantine, 
in surprise. 

“He was dissatisfied with what I had done for him 
and what I proposed to do in the future. I told him 
he must get his own living, and he left the house in 
arage. I did not think he was really going, but he 
has not been seen since. There! that is the whole 
case.” 

“Poor Leon! How strange,” remarked Eglantine, 
all her womanly sympathies being aroused on behalf 
of the fugitive. 

“Perhaps he will comeback when he is cooler. If 
not, we must try and forget him. Let us talk about 
yourself, my sweet Eglautine, and your visit to the 
castle. Yousay Lord Linton paid you some atten- 
tion?” 

“ A little—not much. Nothing marked.” 

“Nothing marked! Ha! it was your first intro- 
duction. How would you like to wear a coronet, and 
be called my Lady Eglantine ?” 

“Oh! papa. What nonsense! I have never even 
thought of such a thing,” she replied. 

“But I have, my dear, and I know the power of 
rauk and wealth and beauty in this aristocratic coun- 
try.” 
Eglantine looked uneasily at her father, then rest- 
lessly out of the window, then searchiugly at the 
carpet—her mind was ill at ease. It was evident she 
wanted to say something, but had not the courage to 
do so. He saw this, and, taking her hand, said, in a 
fatherly voice : 

“You have some secret from me, my pet—what is 
it? Do not be afraid ; tell me what it is, and, your 
conscience approving what you do, you will feel hap- 

ier.” 
“Oh, it is so kind of you to talk to me like that, 
and help me, papa!”’ she cried, the tears coming to 
her eyes. “I do not think I should have dared to 
tell you, after what you have just said, if—if——” 

“Shall I help you a little farther?” he asked. 

“Tf you can.” 

She stared at him now, her lustrous eyes wide open 
with wonder ang anticipation. 

“Everard Bourne has asked you to be his wife ; 
that is your secret. Why did I not hear this from 
your lips or his? Why should the news come to me 
irom a stranger?” said Captain Passingham, with a 
slight touch of severity in his tone. 

“I should have told you, papa, bad not the acci- 
dent happened to the Countess of Carysmede that 
hurried me off to Shirley Hall, and my conversation 
with Everard only took plice yesterday,” she re- 
joined, the hot blood rushing in and out of her 
cheeks. 

“What answer did you make Mr. Bourne when 
he spoke to you of marriage ?”” 

“I referred him to you, in accordance with the 
promise you exacted from me some time back. It 
was your wish, yousaid, that I should be engaged for 
twelve months, so I told Everard that if he obtained 
your approval of our courtship I would engage myself 
to him for twelve months, then, if we were both in 
the same mind, I would have him for my husband. 
Was I right, dear papa?” 

She looked up pleadingly into his eyes, which had 

lost their resentment now. 
: “ You were quite right, darling,” the captain said. 
‘I daresay I shall see Mr. Bourne to-day, and he 
will explain what has taken place between you. If 
you fancy that you would rather be Everard Bourne’s 
wife than any other’s, and if time and experience con- 
firm this view, I should not be studying your hap- 
piuess were I to throw any obstacle inthe way. Yet 
I will own that I thought you would do better—that 
this introduction to high society at Shirley Hall might 
ead to your contracting a matrimonial alliance with 
which all England would ring.” 

Eglantine shook her head sadly. 


“T have no ambition of the sort,” she answered. 
“ The quiet, retired life I have lived with you has 
not fitted me for such an exalted station. I did not 
think of marriage until Everard spoke to me, and I 
asked my heart if I should be happy with him. A 
new world seems to have opened to me since yester- 
day.” 

Captain Passingham stroked her glossy hair, and 
kissed her marble forehead, then he dismissed her 
to her own apartments, and went on writing some 
letters which had occupied his attention on her 
arrival, 

He was not mistaken in his expectation that Mr. 
Bourne would pay him a visit that morning, for, 
shortly afterwards, Everard arrived, told him of his 
provisional engagement to Eglantine, and asked his 
approval of it. This the captain did not withhold, 
though there was that in his manner which made 
Everard feel uneasy. 

“ Have you auy objection to me ?” he asked. “ There 
is some constraint ‘in your manner. IfI am not in 
every way what you desire for your daughter’s hus- 
band, by all means let me know my shortcomings, 
and I will endeavour to correct them.” 

“ You are most suitable,” my dear sir,’’ replied the 
captain. “Young, handsome, accomplished, rich— 
the girl ought to be happy with you. I—I was only 
thinking that she might have wonacoronet. That 
is all.” 

“Would you sacrifice your child’s happiness in 
order to gratify a paltry ambition such as that?” 
asked Mr. Bourne, in a tone of contempt. ‘ Pardon 
my rudeness in speaking so plainly, but——” 

“There is no occasion for any heat, Mr. Bourne. 
I have consented to your provisional engagement 
with my daughter—that’s the best answer to your 
implied reproach,” returned the captain, calmly. 

“May I have the pleasure of an interview with 
Eglautine?” 

“ Certainly. -If you will be good enough to wait 
here, I will tell one of the servants to inform her of 
your arrival,” 

He shook hands with Everard Bourne, and retired 
to his study, as he wished to be alone. Events were, 
indeed, multiplying themselves. Leon was gone, 
Eglantine engaged, yet he had a restless longing 
for a more ‘ambitious future for her. He was par- 
ticularly careful that she should accept the invitation 
she had received to Shirley Hall, and, whea talking 
to her, he continually harped upon the advantages to 
be derived from aristocratic connexions, praised the 
peerage, and related stories which he said he had 
heard respecting the bravery and ‘chivalrous conduct 
of Lord Linton. 

Shirley Hall was a vast, irregular pile. In remote 
ages it had been a castle, and part of the towers and 
castellated walls remained iucorporated with the 
mansion in its modern shape. Subsequently it was 
a priory. Successive owners had built additional 
rooms and wings, until it became an incongruous 
mass, but highly picturesque and quaint. A portion 
of the house was covered with ivy, the growth of 
years—of centuries—and this portion had not been 
long out of the bricklayer’s hands. To Eglantine 
this incompleteness gave ita charm. It was a strange 
old place to ramblein, There were so many passages, 
corridors, and staircases, that it was easy to lose one’s 
way in its intricate windings. 

Kglantine’s invitation was for three weeks. The 
earl and countess treated her with as much kindness 
as if they had known her all her life. Lord Linton 
was also amiability itself to the pretty rustic whom 
his mother had unearthed at Stanstead, 

At dinner, on the third day after her arrival at the 
hall, Lord Linton said: 

“| have driven over to the Wilds to-day to see an 
old friend of miue who has settled there.” 

“T am sure there was no necessity for that!” ex- 
claimed the countess. “ Our acquaintance is quite large 
enough already. We do not want to be bothered 
with new people.” 

“I know your exclusiveness,”* answered Lord Lin- 
ton, “and would not inflict a nobody upon you—but 
this man, Vigers Morgan, belongs to the Travellers’ 
Club—that was where 1 met him. He has been all 
over the world, I think—and to people who are fond 
of geography and all that he is very entertaining. 
He told me he was coming into my county—but I 
did not know he had actually arrived until I received 
a note from him a day or two back.” 

* And you have asked him here ?” said his mother, 
in a tone of disgust. 

“Undoubtedly. He will come over to-morrow,” 

replied Lord Linton, stroking his moustache. 
“ Thank goodness! Lord Carysmede and I are 
going to town in a short time, so that we shall not be 
called upon to endure the infliction of your traveller 
long.” 

“T do not think your ladyship will find Mr. Morgan 
so highly objectionable as you seem to suppose,” re- 


“Indeed! Are you acquaiated with this accom- 
plished stranger ?” 

“ He saved my life,” rejoined Eglantine, who was 
immediately pressed to relate the story, which she 
did, dilating upon the terrible fright which the buffalo 
occasioned her, and the spirited way in which Viger: 
Morgan grappled with it. 

After this both the earl and the countess expressed 
a faint desire to see Mr. Morgan, as @ man who has 
done any daring act ina country place is always an 
object of interest, if nota lion, and the countess re- 
mained at home on purpose to receive him, doing 
this the more willingly as her son told her he was a 
mau of property, a ueizhbour, and a gentleman oi 
position, though Lord Linton could not tell her how 
his money was made, what his antecedents were, or 
if he had ever practised any profession. 

Bglantine was in tho drawing-room when Mr. 
Vigers Morgan arrived. He saw her, but instead of 
greeting her with that friendship almost approaching 
to familiarity permitted to a friend, which she lad ex- 
pected, he passed her with a haughty bow to bo in- 
troduced to Lady Carysmede. 

“Tam glad you have come to live near us, Mr. 
Morgan. I hope we shall often meet you,” said tho 
countess, adding: “If I am not misinformed, you 
kuow Miss Passingham.” 

“T have seen Miss Passingham in my park once, 
—_ her life was in danger, but only once,”’ he re- 
plied. 

Seeing that he did not wish to be pressed upon the 
point, Lady Carysmede talked about something else, 
and Eglantine, much annoyed at the cool indifference 
with which he had treated her, sat down.in tho em- 
brasure of a window, and toyed restlessly with her 
watch-chain. 

The Countess of Carysmede, with a woman’s in- 
stinct, felt that Vigers Morgan could say something 
about Eglantine if he wished, and she led up to a con- 
versation respecting her by saying: 

“A charming girl, Miss Passingham—quito an 
acquisition to me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a dubious air. 

“ She has a certain kind of prettiness, but her man- 
ner sadly wants the polisi of the world,” he said. 

“Do you know her father, Captain Passingham ? 
A navy man, I believe ?” 

“Yes. I cannot sayI know him myself, but I am 
acquainted with those who did. I remember some 
scandal about him years ago, and I do not cousider 
Miss Passingham a proper associate or companion for 
your ladyship.” 

‘Really ? You surprise me. What is the nature of 
the—the scandal to which yourefer? Pardon me 
for asking you, but you have so raised my curiosity 
that I think I am justified in asking you.” 

“TI would much rather not repeat the gossip of tho 
past,” he said. 

“ Does it not occur to you, Mr. Morgan,” the coun- 
tess exclaimed, sharply, ‘that you have already said 
either too much or too little?” 

“Possibly. I am not always as guarded as I 
should be. Perhaps it would have been best if I had 
said nothing, though in justice to your ladyship I 
felt under an obligation to caution you. Will you 
step a little on one side, so that what I am going to 
say may not be overheard ?” 

“If there is anything serious in what you are 
going to say, Mr. Morgan, I warn you that I cannot 
consider it a privileged communication, nor can I 
consent to keep it a secret.” 

“You will exercise your own discretion in the 
matter,” replied Vigers Morgan, in a cold, pitiless 
tone of unconcern. 

Lowering his voice, he bent down and almost whis- 
pered something into her ladyship’s ear. 

“ Are you sure of your facts?” inquired she when 
he had finished. 

** They areas authentic as the writtenlaw. Ihave 
said nothing I cannot substantiate.” 

“Poor young thing!” ejaculated the countess, 
with an air of pity. 

Lord Linton now returned, he having gone to seo 
that some guns he wished to show his guest were 
got ready in the armoury, where he kept what he 
called his weapons of war. 

“Can you give me a few minutes, Morgan, if my 
lady motier can spare you?” he asked. 

“T am at your service, with Lady Carysmede’s 
permission,” answered Vigers Morgan. 

The countess bowed and sat down upon a sofa, the 
two men going away together. She was very grave, 
and occasionally bit her lips as if much annoyed. 
Eglantine came up to her and sat down by her side, 
her ladyship drawing her skirts a little closer, as if 
she did not wish them to be touched by her. 

“ What a strange man Mr. Morgan is,” said Eg- 
lantine. “I thought him so nice before, and to-day 
he was positively rude. Perhaps he did not mean 
it. However, I shall take no notice of him again if 








marked Eglantine. 


I see him here.” 
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“You will not sce him here,” said Lady Carys- 
mede, 

“Why not? IJave yon taken a dislike to him 
also? Will you not have him here ?” 

“Ob, no. He will probably visit here. It is you 
who will not see him, because I think it best for you 
to shorten your vis t to me and go home,” the coun- 
tess said, looking stiaight before her and avoiding 
Eglantine’s gaze. 

“You wish to send me away! Oh, what have I 
done to displease you? I was so happy and contented 
when I thought you were my friend, Lady Carys- 
mede. You should not have made.me love you so 
much. In that case I should not feel your unkind- 
ness 60 keenly now. It was only yesterday that you 
said you wished you had a daughter like me, and 
asked me if I should like to call you mother. I said 
I should, and had given you my heart utterly. Oh, 
what have I done to be sent away and treated like 
this?” cried the poor girl, bursting into tears and 
weeping bitterly. 

“ You are not personally to blame, yet the conse- 
quences ofa fault fall upon you, my child,’ the coun- 
tess answered. 

Eglantine dried her tears, and, looking up with 
sudden energy, cried; 

“I must not be weak. There is something in this 
I must fathom. Who has prejudiced you against me ? 
Can it be that Mr. Morgan? But no, impossible! 
He can have no motive. Answer me, Lady Carys- 
mede. What have you heard about me which in- 
duces you to think that I am unworthy of your 
society and that of your friends ?” 

“I could have wished that you had not asked me 
that question. It will be so painful for me to 
answer. I feel that Iam placed in a most unplea- 
#ant position. I would not grieve you fur worlds ; 
but I am powerless to help myself.” 

That the convtess was really distressed it was 
easy to sce, and her sympathy for Eglantine was 
perfectly genuine. 

“ This will be the first great trouble of your life, 
my dear,” continued she. “1 feel deeply for you, 
but it is best that you should be made acquainted 
with all that bas come to my knowledge.” 

Eglantine trembled violently. ‘I'lat she had some 
secret enemy she could not doubt. But who it was 
ehe was at a loss toimagine. 

“Sit closer to me, dear,” said the countess, more 
kindly, “and be brave. ‘his life is full of troubles; 
but out of evil very often comes ,ood.”’ 

Eglantine came closer to the Countess of Carys- 
mede, and looked up into ber face with dry eyes. 
She could not cry now. There was a fierce fire in 
her brain, burnivg up the tears. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Government is prepared to entertain favour- 
ably the request for the expedition for deep-sea ex- 
ploration. 

Fiyine Fisu.—A naturalist thus describes the 
mode of flight of these extraordinary fish :—T'he 
ventrals were expanded just like the pectorals in the 
act of flight, the former being much smaller. They 
rose out of a perfectly smooth sea, showing that 
they are not mere skippers from the top of one wave 
to the top of another; they could be seen to change 
their course, as well as to rise and fall, not unfre- 
quently touching the longer, lower lobe of the tail 
to the surface, and again rising, as if they used the 
tail as a powerful spring. While the ventrals may 
ect chiefly as a parachute, it seems as if the pecto- 
rals performed, by their almost imperceptible but 
rapid vibrations, the function of true flight. An- 
other reason for thinking they perform a true flight 
as the way in which they re-enter the water. After 
reaching the end of their aérial course, they drop 
into the water with a splash instead of making a 
gradual and gentle descent, like the flying squirrel, 
flying dragon, and other vertebrates with membranes 
acting as parachutes. 

A CuiIngese PuzzLe.—The Galary, for August, 
contains among many other good things the foilow- 
ing ingenious puzzle:—A Chinaman died, leaving 


his property by will to his three sons, as follows: ‘Lo ; 


J'um-Hun, the eldest, one-half thercof ; to Nu-Pin, 
his second son, one-third thereof ; and to Ding-Bat, 
his youngest, one-ninth thereof. When the property 
was inventoried it was found to consist of nothing 
more or less than seventeen elephants; and it puzzled 
these three heirs how to divide the property according 
to the terms of the will without chopping up the 
seventeen elephants, and thereby seriously impair- 
ing their value. Finally they applied to a wise 
neighbour, Sum-Punk, for advice. Sum-Punk had 
an elephant of his own. He drove it into the yard 
with the seventeen and said: ‘ Now we will sup- 
pose that your father left these eighteen elephants. 
Fum-Hum, tako your half and depart.’’ So Fum- 
Hum took ninc elephants and went his way. “ Now, 
Nu-Pin,” said the wise man, “ take your third and 





git.” So Nu-Pin took six elephants and travelled. 
* Now, Ding-Bat,” said the wise man, “‘ take your 
ninth and be gone.” So Ding-Bat took two ele- 
phants and absquatulated. Then Sum-Punk took 
his own elephant and drove home again. Query : 
Was the property divided according to the terms of 
the will ? 

Is Instinct INHERITED EXPERIENCE ?—Pro- 
fessor Joseph Le Conte, of the California University, 
in a recent letter to Professor Tyndall, of London, 
on an optical illusion, says :—‘* Whether tho seeing 
of objects in their true position be in a man a pri- 
mary or acquired faculty may, perhaps, always be 
a vexed question. My own belief is that it is partly 
the ons and partly the other—that a capacity is in- 
nate, by virtue of which the very complex know- 
ledge involved in vision is rapidly, almost imme- 
diately, acquired. The actions of all animals are 
determined partly by experienco and partly by in- 
stinct. But instinct itself is, probably, but an in- 
herited capacity, improved by the experience of 
thousands of generations—a sort of inherited ex- 
perience. In insects the wealth of inherited expe- 
rience is great, and of individual experience is 
small; while in man tho reverseis true. I think no 
one can doubt that a new-born chick or a new-born 
ruminant sees objects in their true position. Is it 
improbable, then, that in man also erect vision is 
partly the result of inherited experience, though 
confirmed and strengthened by individual expe- 
rience ?” 


COCHINEAL REARING IN THE CANARIES. 

Amonast the commercial reports received at the 
Foreign Office, and published at brief intervals, is 
an elaborate treatise by Mr. Consul Grattan on the 
method of rearing cochineal in the Canary Islands. 
‘The cactus plant, upon which the insect thrives, is 
described as being so hardy that it grows luxuri- 
autly in volcanic countries, where pumice-stone and 
black scoria abound, and upon rocky spots, where 
the soil is scarcely enough to fill the crevices. Ina 
wild state the plant brings forth abundance of fruit, 
and it formerly supplied one of the principal articles 
of food to the inhabitants of the island. The fruit 
is found to debilitate the plant when used for the 
purpose of rearing cochineal ; it is, therefore, care- 
fully removed as fast as it buds. By tho end of 
May or June the plantation is ready to receive the 
insect, at which time four or five branches may be 
seen springing from each trunk, with a good supply 
of dark green leaves denuded of the fleshy spines 
and prickles. ‘ 

‘The growers on the south side of the island of 
Teneriffe cultivate the cochineal in the winter, so 
as to bring it to yoy ! in time for the great crop, 
which is planted from the latter end of May to the 
end of July or August, the insects being carried to 
the north of the island in boxes supplied with trays, 
in which they are laid to the depth of twoinches. 
Each box is constructed to hold about 40lbs., and is 
carried on a man’s shoulders over the mountain dur- 
ing the night, so as to be as little exposed to the heat 
of the sun as possible. In Grand Canary the most 
extensive planters reserve a portion of their land 
for the production of “madres.” The state of the 
weather during their growth, and the temperature 
during spawning, has so great an effect upon the 
amount of seedlings produced, that it is impossible 
to fix the quantity per acre. About atable-spoon- 
ful of the ‘‘ madres” is put into small bags of a 
gauze material, about eight or nine inches long, and 
shaped somewhat like a sausage, then hung over 
a leaf in the cochineal plantation. The young, as 
they are born, walk out of the bag into the cac- 
tus, and spread over the surface of the leaf. The 
quantity of insects spawned in a given time will 
vary according to the heat of the weather and the 
age of the “madres.” If the insect be allowed to 
spawn too freely on each leaf, the crop will be de- 
ficient in quality. The obtaining of a fair average 
number of insects on each leaf is therefore one of 
the most important points to be looked at in the cul- 
tivation of cochineal, and one which requires experi- 
ence and constant supervision on the part of the 
grower. There are other ways of conveying the 
spawn to the leaves, but the mode described is most 
generally adopted. 

The cochineal planted in Junoand July being the 
great crop of the year, prepared principally for dry- 
ing at onceinto silver cochineal, should be gathered 
before it begins to spawn. Thus, during August 
and September, the grower watches for the first 
symptoms of spawning, and as soon as they ap- 
pear not a moment is lost in proceeding to imme- 
diate gathering, for the weather being then quite as 
warm and bright as in June the same rapidity in 
ripening is observable, and the loss of weight is 
serious if the spawning is allowed to proceed for 
even afew hours. The proper manner for gather- 
ing varies according to the object to which the 
plants are devoted; but, as a ane rule, the 
leaves on which the bags are owen are sharply 
cut off with a knife, close to the branches, and the 





cochineal is swept off them into broad baskets, 
closely woven to prevent loss. After the leaves are 
all cut off and swept, they are dropped into ridges, 
where they are left. Another set of gatherers care- 
fully scrape off the insects which have passed into 
the branches or trunk of the plant. Leaving even 
one or two insects in these branches is injurious to 
the health of the plant, as they spawn and absorb 
the strength of the branches, and this is fatal to 
the future crop. The leaves which have been cut 
off at the gathering of the crop should now be 
chopped up into small pieces and dug into the 
ground, as they serve to lightenit, and by their fer. 
mentation they warm the roots of the plant and 
act as excellent manure. 

As the cochineal is collected care should be 
taken that the baskets do not remain long filled, the 
insects that lie at the bottom being injured by the 
weight. The person in charge should immediately 
empty the baskets on removing them from the plan- 
tation, and spread out the cochineal on trays, or even 
a sheet onthe ground, not deeper than from two or 
three inches, otherwise the grain will assume a red- 
dish tinge, which considerably diminishes its value. 
‘The cochineal gathered during the day is collected 
in this way, and towards evening itis put into an 
oven heated at about 1500 Fahrenheit; there it is 
left for four or five hours, the temperature being 
carefully kept up ;'afterwards the oven is allowed to 
cool gradually until the morning, when it will be 
found that the insects are still moist. Exposure to 
the sun for a few days in summer will complete the 
drying; and it is found that there is less loss of 
weight when the cochineal is dried in this manner 
than would occur if subjected to greater heat, or if 
left a longer time in the oven, in order to dry it at 
once. Some growers do not use the oven. A table- 
spoonful of wood-ashes is spread over a pound or 
two of cochineal—it kills it in a couple of hours; 
the dust or ashes are then shaken off from the 
grain in a sieve, and the cochineal is dricd in the 
sun. Others prepare the cochineal by putting it in- 
to sacks in moderate quantities; two men grasp 
the sacks at each end, and shake the grain briskly 
backwards and forwards. This process gives the 
cochineal a brilliant polish, and though less weight 
is finally obtained from a given quantity of green 
cochineal the price it commands in the London 
market compensates for the loss of weight. But 
the best processes are known only to a few, who 
keep the secret jealously; the oven is, therefore, 
still almost universally used for drying. 

After the grain is thoroughly dried it is well 
sifted, in order to free it from a white powder which 
to the last clings to it. Numbers of prickles which 
have fallen from the leaves have also to be removed. 
Excellent machines,have been invented for this pur- 
pose, both in England and America. ‘I'he cochineal 
being thus dried and cleaned, it is packed for ex- 
portation into bags containing about 150lbs. each, 
which are carefully sewn up. ‘his is done by the 
trader, who buys it of the cultivator, the latter 
rarely exporting the grain on his own account. ‘Lhe 
results obtained by different growers of cochineal 
vary so much, in consequence of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances to which the crops are exposed in dit- 
ferent localities, that it is impossible to fix upon the 
actual value of an average yield per acre, but it is 
universally admitted by the landowners in the 
Canary Islands that no other branch of agriculture 
is as remunerative. The management of the insect 
gives employment to a large number of women, and 
it can almost exclusively be conducted by them. 
‘The larger proprietors employ most of their hands 
during the whole year, so as to command a full 
number when the labour of the season comes on. 
The successful culture of the cochineal requires ex- 
perience and patient attention on the part of the 
grower ; he will receive his reward by obtaining a 
return of from 25 to 30 per cent. upon the capital 
employed. J.S. A. 


THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO. DAWA. 


—_—~>—_ 

CHAPTER XVI. 
d d for hand I give. 
Love for thy love and han : _. ¥. 
He shook his head, and she went down and out. 
He had plenty to think of after she had left him. 
He pitied her mad folly in clinging to the romantic 
passion which the flattering atteutions of Mr. Spi- 
derby had awakened in her breast. He realized how 
strong must be her feeling when she could bring 
herself tocome to him on such an errand. But what 
made the deepest impression on him was her state- 
ment that Peter was concealing important facts from 
him. He had always wondered that Peter bad not 
removed the dead body from the river the night it 
was deposited there, instead of leaving it to be dis- 
covered by chance, long weeks later. It was an utter 
mystery to him that the porter should have removed 
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it, yet kept such an act secret from him, and after- 
wards returned the body to the water. 

Altogether, he was so perplexed, so weary of the 
hateful subject, so sick and worn out with secret 
care, that he nearly resolved to throw the whole 

matter aside—shake off the burden—quit Burnley— 
and seek, in change of scene and occupation, to for- 

et it. 

, The prospect of a trip to Manchester appeared 
particularly inviting. However, if he went there, it 
would be as Spiderby’s business man, he should be in 
correspondence with him, the whole air would be 
tainted by this same morbid influence. He wanted to 
get rid of Spiderby. 

Then, there was Katrine. 

The clock on the mantel struck seven. He drew 
on his overcoat, took his hat and gloves, and went 
out. An hour in Miss Bromley’s society would do 
him good; his head was hot, his pulse too quick— 
he must worry himself less, or he would be ill. He 
nearly resolved not to ask for the note, nor refer to 
it in any manner. He only desired to sit beside 
Katrine, perhaps to hold her little velvety hand. Its 
touth would act like a charm to soothe and rest him. 
tle would tell ber how he loved her, and if she did 
not repel him he might win the privilege he craved. 
(le would exact no promise from her; she was very 
young, and he would leave her free, at least until his 
own fortunes were more definitely settled. But she 
should understand that he was her true friend 
and warm lover, ready to do anything she asked of 
him. 

With his heart full of the girl he was going to see, 
he sped rapidly along, despite the darkness of the 
night; for the road was familiar to him, and the 
pavements clear, except here and there a slippery 
spot where water had trickled from the guiters and 
been frozen, or snow trodden down by the heels of 
pssers-by. 

The stars were partially obscured by driving 
clouds, indicating a change in the weather. 

Just before turning into the fashionable street where 
Mrs. Glaston resided, he passed a number of vacant 
houses. It was very dark here, owing to the absence 
of lights from dwellings; but Treddle pressed on 
rapidly, until suddenly he encountered a pedestrian 
coming with equal speed from the opposite direction. 

The collision was so unexpected that Thomas’s 
feet flew from under him; though caught, and par- 
tially supported by the collider, he fell to the ground ; 
but the other’s grasp saved him from what would 
otherwise have been a severe shock. 

He was quickly on bis feet again, without tle 
assistance of his unseen companion, who appeared to 
wish to help him up, groping over his person in the 
dark, to fiud a hand or arm to raise him by, appa- 
rently. 

“Much obliged,” said Treddle, with his usual 
good humour. “ It’s very kind of you to pick me up 
after knocking me down. No bones broken in my 
case. Are you hurt, sir?” 

The stranger did not condescend to make the least 
reply, resuming his rapid walk without a word. 

“Troubled with dyspepsia,” muttered Thomas, 
compassionately, “or he would not be so glum,” and, 
shaking himself to be sure that he was “all right,” 
he proceeded on his way more cautiously. 

Katrine was evidently expecting him. When he 
entered the parlour she came forward to greet him, 
beautiful as—an angel, we were going to say, only 
her beauty was too dark and bright, and piquant, and 
in every way bewitching to suit the comparison. 

“T have the note for you,” she said, taking a small 
envelope from her pocket, after they had exchanged 
greetings. “I will give it to you now, as Mrs. Glas- 
ton is in her sitting-room, and may come in at any 
moment. I had no difficulty about obtaining it, ex- 
cept such as my scruples made.” 

“Thank you. I hope to prove to you before long 
that you have not done wrong.” 

Thrusting his hand into the breast-pocket of his 
coat after his wallet, he made the discovery that it 
was not there. 

“T had it at dinner-time,”’ he said. 

“Perhaps you changed your coat.” 

“I didnot. Ha! Icomprehend. I’ve been robbed, 
Miss Bromley.” 

“Tndeed!” 

“TI was going to tell you how I ran against a tra- 
veller, or he against me, along by those vacant houses 
in Franklin Street, and howl got atumble. I re- 
garded it as rather a good joke, and was going to in- 
dulge you in a laugh at my expense. I see it all 
now. The fellow was a pickpocket, and ran against 
me with malice aforethought. He fumbled all over 
me, trying to help me up. He was not half so cun- 
ning as 1 was stupid. I deserve to lose my wallet 
for being so innocent.” 

“Was there much in it ?” 
“Not so large a sum of money; but there were 





He changed colour as he remembered the scrap of 
paper which he had so carefully folded and laid away 
in his wallet. What use might not the finder make 
of it? If he were a person who had ever heard the 
circumstances of Henry Glaston’s supposed suicide, 
he would at once realise that there was some import- 
ance attached to this paper. And it had been found 
in his, Thomas Treddle’s, pocket-book! Under such 
circumstances it would not sound well to confess that 
he had purloined it from his employer's desk. 

He was so confounded that he stood there rot 
knowing what to do or say. His hope was that, 
after the money had been abstracted, the remainder 
of its contents would be destroyed with the wallet. 
Better that than to have the writing on that half- 
sheet attributed tohim. Yet, with that paper de- 
stroyed, away went the most startling piece of his 
testimony with which he had expecied to overwhelm 
the criminal. 

“Let it go,” he said to himself, moodily. ‘‘I’d 
nearly made up my mind to run away from the hated 
affair, anyhow. Fate seems to interfere to strengthen 
my resolution.” 

Then to his companion, who attributed his dis- 
composure to some serious money loss, and was feel- 
ing very sorry for him, he said: 

“In my wallet was a paper with which I desired 
to compare this note. Having lost the one, the other 
is of no use tome. Sol give it back, with no harm 
done.” 

‘“* Was the paper of much value?” asked Katrine. 

“Of great value, in one sense. Yet, perhaps, I 
ought to be glad to be rid of it—provided it never 
appears again to cause me trouble, Don’t look so 
regretful, Miss Bromley. We'll forget the pocket- 
book at once, and remember something more amusing. 
The next time a fellow rans me down in the dark [ 
shall know how to account for the accident. How is 
Mrs. Glaston this evening ?” 

“She has been alittle moro like herself—that is, 
not like Alice, after all, stil! more tranquil than on 
some days. I’ve been reading to her all the after- 
noon, until tea. There’s the bell. Dear me, I do 
believe it’s that ugly Spiderby. Alice reproves me 
because I don’t like him—says we shouldn’t take 
prejudices against our best friends—that he has been 
so considerate, forbearing, and all that—which don’t 
save me from detesting him. ‘There, there! don’t 
you take to defending him! I’ve no doubt you think 
me dreadfully malicious—don’t deny it!” 

It was Spiderby. ‘The servant showed him into 
the parlour. ‘Treddle flushed under the peculiar 
smile with which his employer grected him. He 
thought the banker meant to convey his knowledge 
that he, Treddle, was here to pay special court to 
Miss Bromley. There was something tantalising in 
the smile, but for once the cashier did not read it 
aright. It meant that—and more. 

“Has Thomas told you that ho starts for Man- 
chester within twenty-four hours?” 

“No; he has scarcely had time since he came in, 

Mr. Spiderby.” 

Miss Bromley’s answer was so careless, and even 

gay, that Treddle felt quite discouraged. 

“Ts that so?” 

“ He has not quite promised, but he will if he is 

wise. He can make his fortune in two or three years 
there, with the opportunities I shall give him. Should 
you not say he ought to improve them ?” 
“ Undoubtedly.” 
Her voice was clear and steady—indeed, her cheek 
grew rosier, her eye brighter, with every passing 
moment. She entertained Spiderby so weil that be 
seemed inclined to spend the whole evening there, 
while all the time poor Treddle grew moody and 
silent, because he was not up to woman’s wiles, and 
could not perceive what a brave effort Katy was 
making to appear unconcerned. 
After an interminable time Spiderby asked if he 
could see Mrs. Glaston, and Katrine went to inquire. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he crossed over to 
the sitting-room, leaving the young couple alone for 
a short time. 
An observer might have thought the lady had been 
drinking cologne or taking belladonna, her tongue 
kept up such an airy chatter. ‘Chomas could not feel 
pleased with this, so he arose to go. 
“Is this the last time we shall see you?” asked 
Katrine. 
She began the question carelessly, but before she 
had finished it the thought of what life would be to 
her without this one friend—of the difficulties which 
were closing around her sister's path—the conscious- 
ness of how much she had relied on Thomas to help 
her bear that sister’s troubles—rashed over her and 
broke up her words. 

Treddle heard the tremor in her voice and saw 

the tears in her eyes. 

“ Heaven knows I don’t want to go away from you, 

Katrine Bromley. If you will give me the right, it 





other things.” 








whether here or there. I want to do what is best 
for you and your dear sister. Say that you give mo 
the right—say that I may work for you, then I will 
decide what to do. Do you love me, Katrine, as I 
love you?” 

A soft smile, all the sweeter that it beamed in such 
proud eyes, answered him. 

“Will you be my wife some day? Promise mo 
that, and I shall have courage to conquer every 
difficulty.” 

“T will be your wife if I am ever any man’s. But 
I never expected to marry, Mr. T'redile. We two 
sisters are all-in-all to cach other. Alice has not a 
relative, except the aunt and uncle far away in 
foreign lands. I cannot leave her. I never will 
desert her. Her cause is my cause. As muchas [ 
think of you, Thomas, I love my sister more.” 

“Will that always be so?” 

“As long as she needs mo it will. Should she 
ever become prosperous again, and happy—or should 
she ever marry—which she never will—I shall feel 
free to like you best.” 

“Then,” said Thomas, stoutly, “ there is but one 
thing for me to do—to take you both. One home 
must serve for all, And I must win that home.” 

“ How good you are,” said Katrine, almiringly. 
“ Yet I doubt if Alice would be contented in our 
home after having had one of her own. No, no; we 
must wait, and wait, and be patient, and——” 

“ Very true to each other,” said Treddle, com- 
pleting the sentence. “You love me, Katy—you 
don’t deny it ; and I don’t think of requiring more 
just yet. This is more happiness than I deserve.” 

He forgot his intention of leaving at once. Ho 
placed her on the sofa, and seated himself by her 
side—not too near, but where he could feast his eyes 
on her happy face. He longed to clasp her little 
hand nestling in the folds of her black dress, but 
forebore. 

The true love of youth is modesty in its first 
wishes. He had once kissed a tear from her cheek, 
but Katrine was so sorrowful then that he had done 
it under an impulse tocomfort her. Now ho satisfied 
himself with the great certainty that she loved him. 
From that hour he would not look behind nor in ad- 
vance. The sins and sorrows of others were left to 
themselves. He borrowed no trouble from the future. 
Euough for the day was the joy thereof. 

To look at Katrine, to mect the timid glance of 
her soft, dark eyes drooping under his smiling gaze, 
filled him with a deep and quiet happiness. 

That hour of delight was like a sunbeam stream- 
ing fora moment through darkly gathering clouds, 
It had power to gild those ragged and rushing ban- 
ners of the storm, kindling all about it into glory ; 
ouly the next instant to be shut out by the tempest, 
blacker, more overwhelming than before, 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Gone, glimmering through the dream of things that 

were. ° yTon, 
Oxp Doctor Bazzard got on famously with his now 
protégé. He had not been so thoroughly contented 
during many long years as he was now, with his mind 
absorbed in this phenomenon which had presented 
itself for his scientific investigation. The doctor gave 
the whole credit of it to science, The fact was that 
science had exactly half the honour of the affair ; 
the other half belonged to humanity, for his heart was 
as much interested as his head. 
This great, tall fellow, head and shoulders above 
him, following him about, imitating his words and 
actions, was the doctor’s baby. No mother could bo 
more tender of a two-year old toddler than he was of 
this huge infant. 
It was an odd family. The doctor did all his 
housework, cooking, washing dishes, sweeping, 
making his bed; while Albert followed him about, 
and the stuffed owls over the bookcase looked 
gravely down with their unwiuking eyes, and the 
skeleton swung in its clockcase, aud the shelves of 
minerals and butterflies and botanical specimens 
were guarded by a shining skull. 

Not more than two or three days had elapsed be- 
fore Albert wanted to help atthe work. He used his 
eyes to some purpose. Show him once how to doa 
thing and he would follow his instructions with the 
exactness of the Chinese, Evidence this of plenty of 
mind! What the doctor could not account for was 
the fact of that mind being in so infantile and uncul- 
tivated a state. His sleuder, shapely hands were 
as sure and fine in their touch as a woman's, He 
liked to set table—never breaking the dishes. He 
liked to sweep, and to dust the fragile treasures of 
the cabinet. He esteemed it fine sport to churn, and 
when the doctor showed him the yellow butter where 
there had been before only white cream he evidently 
regarded it as the produce of a miracle. When it 
was worked and salted and made iato little pats, 
stamped and placed on the table for dinner, he kept 





shall be the first object of my life to work for you, 


his eyes fixed on it more than hali the time, as if be 
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expected it would dissolve, or could not realize that 
it was butter. When he undertook tho operation the 
next time he went through the whole process of 
churning and making up with a nicety which resulted 
in an excellent article. 

When the doctor sat down of an afteraoon before 
a roaring fire, with one of his yellow and mouldy 
volumes on an arm of his chair, Albert always took 
a similar volume and sat opposite, staring at the print 
as if by more dint of will he could comprehend it. 
At such times the physician often furtively watched 
him, and was certain that he detected in that coun- 
tenance gleams as of remembrance, followed by sha- 
dows as of doubt and vague trouble: 

“T’ll bet my head—that one on the shelf yonder— 
that he once knew how to read, Brain fever might 
account for it. Total loss of memory, the result of 
brain fever.” 

Here the old physician began to mutter aloud some 
wise sentence from one of the ancient Greek Zscula- 
piuses. 

Imagine his profound astonishment when the great 
baby at the other corner of the fireplace repeated 
the whole axiom in Greek, word for word, with the 
correct accent, rising to his feet in his excitement, 
and looking over at his mentor with an animated air, 
which quickly faded into one of those questioning, 
vague looks. Putting lis hand to his forehead with 
a gesture peculiar to him at such times, he strode 
back and forth across the floor a few times. Then 
he appeared to give up the clue at which memory 
was clutching, and sat down, with the loving, patient 
smile in the blue eyes. 

“By St. George!” said the doctor, greatly excited, 
“he nearly had it then !” 

Doctor Bazzard had been teaching his pupil to talk. 
Albert did not eviuce the slow progression of a child 
who has to train his organs of speech by degrees to 
utter the words which he remembers wellenough. His 
vocal organs were already trained. Teach him the 
name of a thing, by touching it and saying what it 
was called, and he would have it correctly enough after 
that. Already he could name most of the articles in 
every-day use, and could even put sentences toge- 
ther ; but his talk, like that of childhood, was con- 
fined to material subjects. Words which were ap- 
plied to the soul or mentality had no meaning to his 
mind. 

The doctor became so fond of him, so in love with 
his task of teacher, that the fear of losing him be- 
came a sort of torment to him. He was so jealous 
of his prize that he made no explanations to the few 
neighbours who called on business, or who saw him 
out in the fields, or walking in the road with his 
companion. These, seeing a tall, handsome young 
man, very quiet aud plainly dressed, decided that the 
physician had taken a pupil—that the unknown was 
a student of medicine come to read with Doctor 
Bazzard, 

One day the doctor bethought him to examine 
Albert's seal ring, hoping to find a name engraved in- 
side. ‘There were two initials—" A. Bb.” 

“So his name really is Albert,” commented the 
doctor. 

Being learned in precious stones, he had no diffi- 
culty in deciding that the jewel which formed the 
seal was a real emerald of large value. The device 
on this seal might be of importance in tracing the 
young man’s “ belongings.” Amid the heterogeneous 
collection in his library he had a book of heraldry, 
which he forthwith fell to studying in the hope of 
tracing the family name of his Albert. But he found 
thirty or forty families with the same device, and 
several whose names began with B. 

“TI don’t know why I should give myself so much 
trouble!” grumbled the old man. “ Providence 
threw him into my hands, and I’to bound to keep him 
unless Providence take him out again. I needn’t go 
hunting after his friends. If they thought half as 
much of him as Ido, they’d endeavour to discover 
his whereabouts. It’s likely they esteem the loss of 
him a good riddance. 1’ll buy him a new suit of clothes 
next time I go to Burnley; and I believe I'll go to- 
morrow. I want to draw the semi-annual interest 
on my money at the bank.” 

The next day the old-fashioned carriage with its 
older-fashioned occupant was seen wending slowly 
through the streets of Burnley, stopping in front of 
the banking-house of Spiderby aud Glaston. 

_* Poor Glaston!” murmured Dr. Bazzard as he 
tied his horse, “I must ask all about him. I never 
heard the full particulars. He was a more agreeable 
man than his partner. I remember he called on me 
once as le was passing my place. He would have 
liked to have made a day of it he was so iuterested 
tu my cabinet, There was some base to his educa- 
tion and some backbone tothe man. Frauk, fair, and 
honest—in fact, a gentleman. What on earth did he 
cominit suicide for? I forget what they said about 
itatthe time. My daughter absorbed all my thoughts 
just then. I must ask—I must ask.” 





As he went up to the cashier’s desk, in his snuff- 
coloured overcoat, which dangled about his heels, 
peering sharply about through his green spectacles, 
that young man felt inclined to laugh. He was an 
importation from London, ignorant of Dr. Bazzard, 
his whimsicalities, and his reputation for wealth and 
learning. 

“Hey, hey! Got another cashier, have they?” 

“Mr. Treddle has gone out. Did you want to see 
him ?” 

“T don’t'care whomI see. I’das soon seo a puppy 
as you, if he could pay me the interest on my 
deposits.” 

T'wo or three gentlemen sitting round, who recog- 
nized the surly old doctor, laughed to see the colour 
fly to the new cashier's face. 

“ Never mind Doctor Bazzard,” said ono of them, 
apologetically. “We all let him say what he 
pleases. He’s as soothing as one of his own blisters.” 

“No amount of counter-irritation will reduce a 
young man’s vanity. Time alone will effect a cure. 
Is Mr. Spiderby in?” 

“Not at present ; but ho will be soon.” 

**Pay me six months’ interest, at six per cent. 
per annum, on twenty thousand pounds, Mr. Cashier.” 

The cashier went over to look at the books, Smith 
told him it was all right; the money was due two 
weeks ago, on the first of January. The sum was 
counted out, the receipt signed, and the old man 
was debating whether to ask any one present about 
Glaston’s death, when Spiderby came in. 

“Ah, doctor, how do? Come to make another 
deposit ?” 

“No. Come to get a little interest to live on. 
Doubled my expenses lately. Oh, dear! how much 
it costs to live, doesn’t it?” groaned the doctor. 

“Been getting married ?” asked the banker, 
jocosely. 

“ No.” 

“You must change the colour of your spectacles, 
doctor. Wear rose-coloured ones. It will make all 
the difference in the world.” 

“ Rose-coloured spectacles will not restore my 
youth,” answered the old man, with asudden change 
from surliness to melancholy. “I wanted to ask 
about Glaston. I was away, you know, at the 
time.” 

* About Glaston ?” stammered the banker. 

“Yes, I heard he committed suicide because he 
thought the bauk was going to break, owing to 
foolish speculations of his in London.” 

Peter had ascended into the room from the lower 
regions, where he had been to attend to the furnace, 
just in time to hear this last remark of the doctor's, 
He involuntarily stopped and looked at his employer, 
whose eyes seemed drawn by some magnetic power 
to meet that look—an impudent, laughing look which 
turned the banker’s face a deep crimson, 

“ You heard correctly,” he murmured, turning his 
back on the porter. 

A low laugh gurgled on Peter’s lips. The gentle- 
men looked at himin momentary wonder, but, seeing 
who it was, paid no more attention to him as he 
sauntered to the front door. 

Peter was known for an oddity, who often laughed 
to himself, 

“Some of these gentlemen will give you the par- 
ticulars. I’ve gone over them so often, aud the sub- 
ject is so—painful—to me—I——” 

“ Have a glass of water, Spiderby,”’ exclaimed one 
of the gentlemen, springing up, seeing him clutch at 
his throat, as if he wished to loosen his cravat. 

He brought him the water; Spiderby drank it and 
sat down, looking very pale. The old doctor was 
ws him very curiously, and whispered to him- 
self: i 

“ Apoplexy.” Co 

“The room is so warm,” observed the banker. 

“This sudden death of his partner has worn on 
him,” remarked one of the company in an aside to 
Doctor Bazzard. “I’ve observed that he has not 
been the same man since. His friends seldom men- 
tion the subject before him, seeing how it affects 
him. I will give you what information I can,” 

He went over the details, as far as known to the 
public, winding up with the statement that it was 
now understood that Glaston’s young widow would 
be left with nothing, 

“So young and beautiful too!” added the narrator. 

“T daresay she can work for a living like the rest 
of us,”’ said the doctor, in his surly way. “ Even 
handsome women can’t expect to liveon sugar-plums. 
I’m glad my money escaped his speculations. Young 
men are in such haste to be rich now-a-days they 
can’t wait for slow gainsand sure. Well, I must 
be going. Good day, gentlemen. And you, sir, 
feed more plainly and drink little wine if you wish 
to escape one of the scourges of you free-livers.” 

This was addressed to Spiderby, who might have 
been alarmed at such advice had he not known the 
true cause of the spasm which had convulsed him. 





As Doctor Bazzard went out he saw the porter 
idling on the steps. 

“ Hallo! what were you laughing at in there ?” hoe 
asked, sharply. 

* Nothin’, sir,” was the stupid reply. 

“Then you're a fool,” said the polite old man. 

“Ho! I know that—an’ I’ve lots of ladies an’ 
gentlemen to keep me company.” 

“You're not such a fool, after all, asI took you for 
if you’ve made that discovery,” chuckled the doctor, 
and off he went to select a suit of clothes for his six- 
foot baby. It would have been an interesting study 
for Peter, had he been in the vicinity, to witness the 
struggle between the long habit of stinginess in the old 
man and his fondness for his boy. He wanted good 
clothes, but he did not want to pay for them, so he 
hovered between cheap and dear until he almost gave 
up getting either—finally ordering the least expensive 
in the shop, and, after the assistant had them snugly 
tied up, altering his mind and opening his purse to 
decide upon quite a genteel outfit. 

“If I go on this way, my boy will ruin me,” he 
groaned, stopping before a confectioner’s to get two 
ox three papers of “ goodies”—he had observed that 
Albert liked sweets in common with other chil- 
dren. 

All the way home he groaned at his own extra- 
vagance, yet feeling strangely warm about the heart 
and contented with himself all the time. 

Albert was delighted with the sweet things, but 
he would not touch one, only as his friend shared 
with him piece for piece. He had the kitchen as neat 
as a new pin, the table set, and kettle boiling, when 
the doctor arrived, running to kiss him as usual, and 
to take off his muffler and make him sit down before 
the glowing fire. 

Jn return the doctor made him go into the bed- 
room and put on his new suit. Albert was especially 
pleased with a blue silk necktie which accompanied 
the garments. When he came out ho put his hand 
up to it and said: 

“ Blue ribbon.” 

Now he had never been taught that a strip of silk 
was called ribbon ; the physician was uncertain as to 
having taught him the name of the blue colour even, 
and was much surprised at the remark. 

“Oho! another gleam of memory breaks into the 
darkened chambers of his brain,” he murmured to 
himself. 

Several times during supper Albert touched his 
necktie and repeated : 

“ Blue ribbon.” 

Always afterwards he would appear for a fow 
minutes to be lost in thought. At last ho fell into 
adeep reverie. Happy as he had been made by his 
new things, his countenance now took on an expres- 
sion of sadness. He went and sat down by the firo 
without offering to help clear away the remains of 
the supper or wash the dishes, 

Doctor Bazzard did the work with one eye on his 
patient. He would not have broken up his fit of 
musing for anything in the world, for he was certain 
that memory was struggling to put together the 
fragments of the past, and he hoped something might 
come of the effort. 

Always bright and smiling as summer's morning, 
Albert’s face now grew melancholy, full of tender, 
wistful expression. It would seem as if he saw in 
the embers at which he was gazing a picture, beauti- 
ful, yet not whoily happy. At last he turned to his 
friend, saying, as naturally as if his companion had 
followed him in his vision: 

“She always used to wear it !” 

“Who?” 

“ My little sister.” 

“ A blue ribbon?” 

“ Yes, They let her wear it after sho was dead.” 

“Then she died ?” 

“Oh, yes. Didn’t you know that ?” 

“ What was her name 2?” 

“ Nellie.” 

“ Nellie what ?” 

“T say it was little Nellie.” 

“But the rest of it. Was it Nellie—Brown?” 
hazarded the doctor. 

“T can’t think,” said Albert, his bright eyes grow- 
ing perplexed and clouded. ‘“ What was [ talking 
about ?” 

‘* About your little sister Nellie,” 

“ Who was she?” 

Fading, fading. The doctor could actually watch 
the light expire which had glimmered behind those 
features. With all his skill and caution he could not 
rekindle it. Indeed, it appeared as if his boy bad 
never been so shockingly babyish as he remained for 
the rest of the evening. Not even the blue necktio 
disturbed him. 

“Never mind. A few more such half-awakenings, 
and some fine day we shall find him wide awake. 
I’ve read of such cases in my books. If I ouly knew 
the causa of his loss of memory I might havo 
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something to go upon—a basis for my efforts at a 
” 


cure. 
In the middle of the night the doctor heard a 
noise in the kitchen. He got up softly and peeped 


out. 

Albert, who preferred lying before the fire to 
creeping into a cold bed and waiting for it to get 
warm, was evidently talking in his sleep—talking 
fast and loudly, in an angry, excited tone. 

“T cannot understand your object,” he cried, quite 
distinctly, as the doctor stole out. 

That voice was not childish ; it was full of the power 
and meaning of an active, cultivated intellect. His 
listener held his breath for fear of losing a word. 

“T deny it. Tam as incapable of it as the heavens 
are of falling!” 

Then he started to his feet and cried : 

“Come.” 

He took a few steps across the room. By the flicker- 
ing light of the smouldering embers the physician 
could see but little of his patient’s expression, but he 
observed that his eyes were closed and knew that he 
was dreaming. 

After crossing about half the breadth of the room 
he paused and stretched up his arms, staggered, and 
would have fallen had not the doctor been at hand to 
catch him. He awoke with a start. 

“ You have had a bad dream,” said the doctor. 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, how stupid !” muttered the physician, almost 
out of patience with his great baby. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
Y have a kind soul that would give you 
And knows not how to do it ioe —" 
King John. 

One bitterly cold evening, some time in February, 
the two ladies sat in Mrs. Glaston’s sitting-room, 
each of them with a bit of faucy-work in her hands. 
The room was as beautiful, as luxurious as ever ; 
the lavish light of the chandelier over the table at 
which they sat illumivated the faces of two as lovely 
women as could be brought together—one fair and 
pensive, the other dark and bright. 

Except that she was so very pale, Mrs. Glaston 
was more beautiful than in her happier days. The 
childish, clinging tendrils of pale-gold hair curling 
about her fair temples and white throat contrasted 
in their vivid brightness and carelessness with the 
deep mourning which she wore. When she went to 
church, which she occasionally did, she wore a 
widow’s cap, but at home it was laid aside as she 
seldom saw a visitor, then only her intimate friends, 
She was knitting a pair of little red stockings, 
to be given away, when finished, to some poor 
child who needed them. She had little heart to put 
into work of any kind ; reading she had lost all taste 
for, but she could not always sit entirely idle, and, 
being taught by her own sorrows to remember those 
of others, she found the first mitigation of the into- 
lerable pain ever, ever aching in her breast in doing 
something for other afflicted ones. Hence the little 
red stockings and the ball of gay yarn contrasting 
with her black dress, 

Katrine was crocheting some dainty trifle for her 
own wear. Her face, always beautiful and imperious, 
did not weara happy expression. She frowned often, 
as she worked, curling her red lips into a silent curve 
of scorn, Mrs. Glaston, looking up, caught one of 
these looks, sighed, and pressed her thin little hand 
to her heart. 

“T thought my trouble was as much as we could 
both bear, Katy,” she said, in her silvery voice that 
had such a minor tone of sadness in it, “and now 
you have a grief of yourown. Iam so disappointed 
in Mr. Treddle! Well, well, we must learn to get on 
alone—quite alone—Katrine, through this weary 
world. It seems so strange that you and I should 
be selected to act such a part. Orphaned in our 
childhood, I am widowed at twenty, and you are de- 
ceived in your girlhood by the man you trasted,” she 
concluded, with a long, trembling sigh that had be- 
come habitual with her. 

“Don’t waste your pity on me,” said Katrine, with 
flashing eyes. “I could bear to be mistaken a 
dozen times before it killed me. If that was all the 
trouble we had we should be fortunate. Indeed, dar- 
ling, it doesn’t worry me half as much as you think,” 
she added, in a gentler tone, for she never could be 
harsh with Alice. “I’m a great deal more anxious 
to know what the administrator has to say than 
am to hear from Manchester. How prettily your 
pe curls to-night—it glitters like so much spun 
go. Reg 

Mrs. Glaston put up her little hand and pulled out 
4 glistening tendril to its full length. 

“ Tsuppose I ought to brush out ali these obstinate 
curls and twist my hair up ina knot behind. I’ve 
no doubt people make remarks. But Harry always 
would make me wear it in this fashion. He loved 
my pretty curls—he has covered them with kisses a 





thousand times, and I feel as if I must wear them 
for his sake. Do you know, it seems to me as if he 
could see me, although I cannot see him; and as 
though he would like me to remain unchanged.” 

“It is a natural feeling, dear; I wouldn't have 
you straighten a single ringlet—not for all the 
gossips in Christendom.” 

“Tam Harry’s wife still,” cried Alice, in an almost 
wild tone. “All, all his. I am trying to please 
him in all my thoughts and actions. If I live to be 
a hundred—which pray Heaven I may not—I shall 
still be his girl-wife, just as he saw me last! Ah! 
to think that I must change, and wrinkle, and grow 
old, while he will be always young and beautiful! 
Have I changed much yet, Katy?” 

Mrs. Glaston threw down her knitting and went 
and stood before the tall mirror which filled the 
<p between the windows, and took a long survey 

herself, 


“T am so pale,” she said. “Iam growing ugly.” 

An observer might have thought this a piece of 
feminine vanity, proving that she was returning to 
the ambitions of society; but Katrine knew better; 
she knew that her sister was thinking only of Harry 
—cherishing @ morbid, perhaps, but still comforting 
fancy that he was conscious of her looks, and took a 
fo ide in them as of old. 

6 ! don’t say that!” exclaimed a soft voice 
behin 

It was Mr. Spiderby’s. The ladies had not noticed 
the door-bell, and the sere a8 they were 
quietly seated at their work, and that he was a friend 
of the family, had the sitting-room door to 
him without previous announcement. 

There was something so flattering, so insinuating 
in his tone, that Katrine felt as if she could have 
slammed the door in his face, She knew what Alice 
meant and the worldly construction their visitor had 
put upon it, and her fiery spirit resented it. 

Even Mrs. Glaston, filled as her soul was with the 
solemn emotions of one who feels herself half in the 
spirit world, was rudely recalled from that world 
and blushed deeply. 

Perhaps 8 ad felt encouraged by that blush. 
At least, a look of pleasure lighted up his cold, 
smooth face, and his manner was impressively warm 
as he shook hands with the ladies, 

Katrine just touched his with the tips of her re- 
luctant fingers, and drew them away again as if they 
had come in contact with a hot griddle. Her aver- 
sion to the gentleman increased with every visit he 
made them. Yet she realized that he was almost 
their only friend, and that she had no right to dis- 
please him without better cause than her wilful fancy. 
To-night, however, her equanimity had received 
such a shock by the manner of his entrance, and 
the silly compliment which had announced it, that 
she could not smoothe her ruffled feathers all at once. 

“ Alice, excuse mea little while,” she said, “I must 
find my pattern.” And, gathering up her work, she 
retreated in disorder. 

Mrs. Glaston had resumed her seat and nervously 
taken up her knitting. The banker drew his chair 
quite close, apparently for the convenience afforded by 
the table, on which he laid a bundle of legal-looking 
documents. : 

Alice glanced at these papers uneasily. ? 

“Tam glad to see you alone,” began her visitor, 
in a very low, confidential voice. “Mr. Hervey, 
the administrator appointed by the court, has 2ow 
completed his duties for the present. Everything has 
been gone over and reduced to order. ‘Tho result, in 
one sense, is satisfactory.” Cen 

She looked up inquiringly. kPa stele bei 

“Vhat I am your only creditor,” fe continued, 
with increasing gentleness. “All other claims 
against the estate have been paid off, and, what is bet- 
ter still, Harry’s conduct has not been called in 
question. Doctor Bazzard’s loss I shall myself make 
good as I have others. Not asoul beside ourselves 
will know of Harry’s rashness.” 

She shrank and quivered as if some hidden thorn 
had pierced her breast at these allusions to her hus- 
band’s misconduct ; yet she had to bear them, be- 
lieving, as she did, that Harry’s vogaries had been 
the result of some insidious disease of mind and body. 
Spiderby meant all for the best. How kind, how 
considerate he had been! How carefully he had 
protected Mr. Glaston’s reputation from the criticism 
of those who would have judged him less favour- 
ably! How generously he had submitted to his own 
losses ! 

** You are very good!” shosaid, earnestly. ‘ Not 
one nan in a thousand would have been as patient 
and considerate. You are a real friend to my dead 
Harry and to me, Mr. Spiderby.” 

The sweet, sad face upturned to his with such per- 
fect confidence ! 

A demon, were he guilty, might have shrunk 
from those blue eyes ; but their smile, tear-dimmed 


|as it was, was tou precious to Spiderby. Notwith- 





standing that an inward spasm convulsed his heart, 
he could not restrain himself from looking into those 
eyes—accepting this woman’s gratitude. His eager 
gaze lingered on hers so long that her own glance 
drooped. 

“Now, will you tell me, is there anything left, Mr. 
Spiderby ?” 

“ There is not a pound, Mrs. Glaston.” 

“ At least assure me that I am free from debt!” 

“To every one but myself. What is owing me, 
surely, will give you no uneasiness, my dear Alice.” 

“You are very kind,” she stammered. “How 
much is it?” 

“It is nothing yet. If I pay off the forged cheques, 
as lintend to do, whenever called for—I am now 
paying the interest on them—if I pay off these, you 
will owe twenty thousand pounds. However, it is 
not a debt which I can collect, even if I expose the 
forgery. If I choose to assume it, it will be my own 
business. Of course I shall assume it. The debt 
will be only one of honour, you see. As you have no 
property, I certainly cannot expect you to pay it.” 

Her knitting dropped in her lap as she leaned back 
in her chair, gazing at him with anxious eyes. Very 
child-like in her impulsive, affectionate nature was 
Alice Glaston, Very woman-like was she in her high 
sense of honour, her delicate shrinking from laying 
herself under money obligations to others, Katrine, 
with all her high spt was not more unwilling to 
incur obligations of this kind than Alice. 

Her fingers worked together, betraying her por- 
cee She could not endure the thought of her 

nd’s mistakes being exposed ; she disliked that 
the old doctor should lose his money even more than 
to have the loss fall on Spiderby. But to live on under 
the weight of such # debt, no matter how freely he 
forgave it, appeared to her crushing and intolerable. 

“Ah, me! if I worked my fingers to the bone I 
could never earn that amount,” she sighed. “Ihave 
no relative who will give it to me, You will never, 
never get it, Mr. Spiderby, unless Uncle Bromley dies 
and leaves that much to Kate and me. I know 
Katrine would give me her share rather than that I 
should be in debt to anybody—even a friend like 
you, Mr.Spiderby. Here Iam, talking as if I wanted 
my good uncle to die,” she added, the next moment. 
“T don’t mean it. But, ob, how, how shall I ever re- 
pay you, Mr. Spiderby ?” 

“1 don’t want to be paid,” he said, bending to- 
wards her, taking up one of the hands clasped so 
tightly in the other and pressing it. 

“I know youare only too good to me. What should 
I have done had you not been so considerate? But 
even to you, friend and counsellor as you are, I can- 
not bear to be so indebted.” 

He bent still nearer; his dark eye glowed. She 
could not bear its fire, yet she did not understand 
its language. It is probable that he had not intended 
to be so precipitate. But this proximity tothe woman 
he had so long secretly loved, this touch of her soft 
hand, this confiding look of her innocent, fair face, 
burned away asif they were of flax the bonds of 
self-control which had bound his pagsion, 

“T will tell you how you can a hundred times 
more than repay all your obligations to me, dear 
Alice.” 

She was a little startled at his manner, but still 
she did not comprehend to what it was leading. 

* Oh, tell me how,” was her earnest reply. 

“ With this hand,” he said, raising it to his lips. 

**What do you mean?” she asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

“T mean that the gift of this little hand will cancel 
all and every obligation. Hush, dearest Alice, do not 
speak for oue moment. I do not ask for it yet—not 
until a proper length of time has expired. Make the 
probation as long and severe as your sorrow dictates. 
But after that—when you can again take up life as it 
is, part sunshine, part shadow—promise that I may 
claim this hand. Meantime, all that has been yours 
shall continue to be so. This house, these servants, 
every luxury to which you are accustomed. I would 
have you deny yourself nothing. All I ask is the 
pleasure of ministering to your wishes. Iam willing 
to wait. I know your grief—I share init, But it 
will not, canot last for ever. You are very young 
—and I have loved you long. Give me the first pro- 
mise.” 

She had torn her hand from his grasp and risen 
to her feet. Amazement had kept her silent, giving 
him opportunity to finish his appeal. She struggled 
to speak, for her voice was so choked with surprise 
and anger that she could not master it. 

“Do you know that you are speaking to Harry’s 
wife ?” she asked. 

“T know that I am speaking to his widow. There 
is a difference, Alice.” 

“Not with me! Our marriage was for eternity es 
well as time. You shock me so, Mr. Spiderby; you 
insult me with such words. Indeed, indeed, I can’t 
bear them |” 
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And she burst into tears. 

He liked the tears far better than the scornful 
blaze which was extinguished in them ; they made ' 
the gentle Alice appear like another woman than her 
own timid self. 

“I did not wish to distress you,” he said, very 
tenderly. “TI did not eome here to-night to make 
such a declaration, I scarcely know how I was led 
to betray myself, except that the sight of you—so 
downcast, so poor and helpless, yet so proud that you 
could not endure to feel yourself in my debt—moved 
my hidden love for you to speak out. I wished to 
show you that you had not lost all—that you had 
mo, my heart, my fortune to command. I did not 
wish you to say that you returned my love, or could 
return it for a long, long time, until the old wound 
had time to heal; but [ wished you to realize how 
entirely I was your friend. Alice, say that you are 
not offended with me.” 

“T don’t know how to excuse you,’ 
am offended.” 

* Reflect,” he went on, growing paler and darker 
at her answer. “Do not cast off your ouly friend— 
Harry’s friend, too. I must tell you all now that I 
have begun,” ke continued, hurriedly. “I loved 
you the first night I met you. Harry was my rival. 
He knew it, yet he would not retire from the field— 
and he won. The day on which I brought you the 
set of pearls I came to offer you my hand. Harry 
had been before me. You accepted as a wedding- 
present from a friend that which I had intended as 
my own bridal gift. I wassilent. I tried to conquer 
inyself, and to rejoice at seeing you so happy with 
Harry. But when a man of my age, mature in years, 
difficult to please, slow to take, fast to hold, becomes 
as infatuated with a woman as I was. with you, the 
cure of his folly is impossible. I have loved you 
with a complete devotion every moment since I first 
saw you. I have borne until now the torment of my 
situation with the fortitude of aman. Now, Alice. 
my heart is bare before you—bare, in all the terrible 
strength of its despairing passion. Yet I will not 
despair. You shall learn to answer it. When you 
have done crying and bewailing that which cannot 
return you must come to me for comfort. I have 
your welfare in my keeping. Without me you are 
poor and neglected—your husband’s name, of which 
you are so careful, tarnished. With me, your beauty 
and youth will shine out more resplendently than ever. 
You will marry me, and we will go away from here. 
We will forsake this spot, full of unhappy memories 
and go where we can begin life anew. In two years, 
or even one, dearest Alice, I shall hope for this.” 


’ 


she said. “I 





“Never! never! I donotdread poverty. It will! 
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be welcome to me if it enable me to prove to Harry 
how wholly I was his.” 

Her repeated reference to Harry exasperated 
him. 

“ Poverty is not the worst. It shall be disgrace. 
The system of robberies, of false entries, of forged 
certificates, shall all be exposed. I will show to the 
world the true character of this husband on whose 
grave you are desirous to immolate yourself, Hiudoo 
fashion. You reject a living gentleman for a dead 
seoundrel. By Heaven, Alice Glaston, you try me 
too severely!” Than, white with wrath as he was, 
his face like iron brought to a white-heat, catching 
sight of the expression on hers, be stopped short, 
walked away a step or two, and back—* Forgive 
me,” he said, conquering himsolf; “do forgive me, 
Alice. Iam so mad with this long, hidden love for 
you that I say and do what I cannot mean. Forget ; 
all that I have said; only let me continue your 
friend, as ever, ready to serve you. I promise not 
to bring up this subject again for months if you will 
overlook my rashness and allow things to remain 
on their old footing. I should be miserable if I 
thought you needed me, and would not come to me 
as a friend, because of this betrayal of what I should 
have kept from you.” 

“You have made me very unhappy, Mr. Spiderby. 
I feel so shocked at what you have dared to say— 
oh! it teaches me to what the poor and friendless 
are exposed !” 

“ There, there, don’t put such a construction on 
my words! My heart spoke out because you seemed 
to need my help. I’m sorry. I will be patient. I 
will not offend again. Shall we look over these 
papers now, Alice ?” 

“TI can’t to-night, Will you come again to-mor- 
row ? I could not fix my mind on them to-night.” 

“You could not, I see. I regret frightening and 
discomposing my little friend. You are such a deli- 
cate child, my sweet Alice-—-I ought to kuow that a 
breath would set you trembling. I shall be so careful 
after this. You will find how considerate I shall 
be. As for these tiresome papers, do not think of 
them. I will come.againin a few days—perhaps to- 
morrow evening. Forget what I have said to you, 
for the time being. It is a matter solely between 
ourselves. It is not even necessary that Miss 
Katrine should know of it. Good night, Alice. Try 
and think kindly of me; and, if there are house bills 
that await settling, send them to me, will you?” 

She stood where he had left her for five minutes 
after he went out. The scene throngh which she 


that marble-like statue, outraged beyond endurance by 
his tones, his looks on going away. 

Humble as were his words, his manner was that of 
one in possession—master of that house and of that 
woman. Even the reference to the household ex- 
penses was intended to remind her how utterly sho 
was in his power. She felt that he believed, despite 
her indignant protest, that sooner or later she would 
yield to him and to the circumstances which sur- 
rounded her. 

She thought of Harry’s reputation at his mercy. 

“Oh, Heaven! was 1 not sad enough before?” she 
whispered, lifting her pale face in appeal to Heaven. 

Then, with a moan which was almost a scream, 
she ran out through the hall into the parlour in 
search of her sister. 

Katrine was softly playing and humming one of 
those airs she had sung on Christmas Day, wher 
Alice came in like a wild creature, rushing towards 
her and dropping at her feet. 

“What is it, my darling?” asked Katy, much 
alarmed, but thinking chiefly of the business matters 
which she knew were to have been discussed that 
evening. 

The reply was a burst of hysterical weeping. 

Katrine went down on the floor beside her sister. 

“ Don’t be discouraged,’ she said. “I’ve always 
felt capable of earning my living, and I can earn 
yours too, It will be splendid!” 

“Tr is not that,” sobbed Alice. She raised her 
head and a flood of colour dyed her face and throat 
—the blush of shame and anger. “ Katy, he dared 
to speak to me of his love, and Harry not four 
mocths in his grave !"” 

It was a minute before Katrine comprehended this 
confession. She stared at Alice in such a way that 
the blushing face went down in her hands. 

“Don’t blame me, Katy! Don’t think word or 
look of mine gave him licence to commit such an 
outrage on my feelings. Only think of his asking 
Harry’s widow to marry him!” speaking of herself 
as if she were a third person. 

“T could kill him !” burst forth Katrine. “I always 
distrusted him. I hated him so that I ran away to- 
night to conceal it. Make love to you, my pet! I only 
wish it had been to me! Ha! ha! ha! I wish he'd 
been tender with me! I should have been worse 
than a cat! He would not have escaped with his 
eyes! Insolence! presumption! Oh, my poor Alice, 
are you to be treated thus because your brave husband 
is under the sod and cannot defend you? I'll protect 
you, my darling, as ably as the best man that ever 





had passed seemed to have turned her to stone. But 
the outraged, suffering heart was struggling within 


lived! Mr. Spiderby shail deal with me!” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
Ong golden September afternoon in the year 17— 
a light canoe was silently dropping down the smiling 


Miami. In the canoe were two young men, clad in 
the garb of hunters, and by their sides rested the 
long, trusty riflee of those days. 

Neither had seen more than thirty years, and from 
the glow upon their cheeks and the breadth of their 
chests it was evident that they were full of health 
and strength. 

Both were possessed of blue eyes, light com- 
plexions, and brown hair and beards. From a casual 
glance at them, seated in the canoe, one might have 
thought that they were brothers; yet im truth they 
were in no way related except in the bonds of 
friendship, which bound them closely to each other. 

The name of him who seemed slightly the taller 
as they sat there was Simon Baker. ‘The other bore 
the name of Philip Hadley. 

Fora long time they had been paddling swiftly down 
the stream, but at the hour they are introduced to the 
reader they had allowed the canoe to drift idly, not 
touching the paddles except when the current had a 
tendency to carry the canoe in towards either shore. 

Little conversation had passed between them, but 
they made good use of their eyes, and tiere was hardly 
the rustle of a leaf on either bank that escaped their 
attention ; nor did a sound come from the depths of 
the forest that they did not hear. Evidently they 
were on the alert for some danger or enemy. 

Down, down drifted the canoe, and lower and lower 
sank the sun towards the tree tops. 

Now it was that the silence that for some time had 
been maintained between the friends was broken by 
Baker, who exclaimed: 

“We can’t be far irom the spot now, Philip.” 

“T should say not. In fact, 1 have almost begun 
to fear that we have pased it,” 

“No; Iam sure we have not. Ihave kept asharp 
look-out for an hour past on both banks, and had J 
seen the tree I should have known it at once.” 

“So have I, but I have seen nothing like it. I did 
not know but what it might have escaped my notice.” 

“Tt could hardly have escaped both of us. I think 
I have seen the tree myself. ‘I'he description seemed 
familiar tome. But we can’t be far from it at any 
rate.” 

“T hope not, for see how low the sun is getting. 
We must have daylight all the way, or we shan’t 
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[TUE WOOD-GIAN?T'S GUIDE Post.]} 
find Dick's habitation, for you know he told us it 
wasn’t set upon a hill by any means.” 

“I think we have plenty of time. The wood is 
quite open here, and I don’t imagine he lives very far 
from the bank. He little dreams of seeing us so soon.” 

“ Perhaps he does not, yet he would not have bidden 
us come to him had he not suspected that there was 
danger brewing. Somehow he seems to know of all 
the movements of the savages, and what they are 
going todo. It seems strange to me that they have 
not managed to kill him before now.” 

“He is enough for a score of them at any time, 
and they know it, so stand in fear of him. Many’s 
the settler in these parts that owes his life to him. 
In a fight, with his great strength, he is worth a 
dozen common men. I don’t think he knows what 
fear is, but then he is such a giant in stature that it 
gives him the advantage. ‘There isn't a savage on 
the Miami that can take his scalp while he is stand- 
ing on his feet.” 

* You are right there. He is a giant, as his name 
implies. But, look! Is not that the tree he told us of 2?” 

He pointed as he spoke towards the left shore, ata 
point a little distance before them, where a gnarled 
and twisted tree thrust its unshapely, snake-like 
trunk out over the water. 

“Yes, there is no mistaking it. You can’t find 
another tree like that. The Wood-Giant hasa good 
guide-post to show the turning-point to his dwelling.” 

“Surely he has. No one can fail to read the let- 
ters there.” 

Philip took up the paddle which had been lying 
idle between his feet, and dipped it into the water; 
with a single stroke he brought the canoe round so 
that it pointed to the bank in the direetion of the 
twisted tree. Another stroke sent it gliding onward 
and brought it to the shore, upon which they lightly 
sprang as soon as the boat grated upon the bank. 
Then, without loss of time, they lifted it from the 
water, carried it back a little way, and carefully con- 
cealed it in a thicket. This done, they gave one 
searching look about them and out upon the water, 
then, as if convinced that they were not observed, 
they turned their backs upon the river and struck out 
through the forest. 

Simon led the way onward at a rapid pace. He 
was anxious to reach the habitation of the Wood- 
Giant as soon as possible. His mind was ill at ease 
for the safety of his friends at the settlement, for it 
was owing to danger to them that he and his friend 
had come on this errand. The man who was known 
as Dick, or tle Wood-Giant, had bidden them come 
to him when danger threatened and he would do his 
best to avert it. There was danger now, for the 





savages were on the war-path again, and he knew not 
but what that very night they might fall upon the 
defenceless settlement. Therefore he and Philip had 
come to give notice of the danger, and to request him 
to aid them to resist the threatened attack. 

The thought that Dick might be absent from his 
dwelling had intruded itself upon their minds, but in 
this they hoped they would be disappointed. 

There was little that a common observer would 
have noticed to guide them, but, used as he was ta 
woodcraft, Simon saw here and there a sign which 
told him he was going right, even though the 
shadows grew thick about them. 

The Wood-Giant had marked his way from the 
bank of the river so that those who were in the secret 
would have no difficulty in following it. 

The sunlight died out, and night gathered thickly 
in the forest. At last in a low tone Simon commu- 
nicated to his companion the intelligence that they 
were close upon their destination. 

A rocky knoll rose before them, crowned by two 
or three scraggy trees that loomed up ghostlike in 
the darkness. 

The hill seemed composed of great boulders, 
heaped one upon another, and in the midst of and 
above them a weird light seemed to play. 

Simon pointed to it and declared that it must come 
from the camp-fire of the Wood-Giant, who was 
doubtless cooking his evening meal. 

Elated at the prospect of thus finding him at homa 
our friends pressed on, and in a few moments beheld 
him whom they sought. 

They stood for a moment contemplating him before 
they made their presence known. Little wonder it 
was that the one before them had been named the 
Wood-Giant. 

He was a giant indeed. 

In height he must have been upwards of seven 
feet, and his breadth of shoulders was fully propor- 
tionate. 

As he stood bending above the fire on which his 
supper was roasting he seemed even taller than this. 
The light falling upou his face showed that it was 
badly pitted, the effects of the small-pox, with which 
he had been afflicted at some former time. 

His garments were composed wholly of the skins 
of wild beasts, and these he had fashioned with his 
own hands. 

His age might have been fifty, but the years had 
not as yet impaired his streagth or abated his agility. 
His hair and beard were long, having to all appear- 
ance not been clipped for years. 

A rifle almost as long as himself stood close at 
hand, ready for instant use. 
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Such in appearance was the strange being whom 
our friends stood gazing enviously upon. ‘I'hey in 
commou with the rest of the setilers on the Miami 
had heard much of him, but he had been rather shy 
of making their acquaintance. 

More than once had he effected the deliverance of 
settlers in peril, but when they sought to know more 
of him he would bury himself away in the heart of 
the forest. None knew whence he came, or even his 
name, other than that given him; but they kuew that 
he was a friend to the settlers and an dncompromising 
foe to the savages, 

At the sound of our friends’ footsteps he started 
up and laid his hand upon his rifle. But a glance of 
his eye, as they came within the circle of light thrown 
out by the fire, showed him that they were friends, 
and, dropping his rifle, he took a step towards them, 
extending his huge hand as he did so, 

“ Glad to see ye, boys,” he exclaimed, in a hearty 
manner, as though he had been well acquainted with 
them for years. “ What's the news? Anything wrong 
up at the settlement? The red-skins ain’t getting 
troublesome up there again, are they ?” 

“There is something wrong, Dick,” he said, ad- 
dressing this ranger of the forest. “The red-skins 
areon the war-path again, and we fear they mean us 
mischief at the settlement. The night before last 
they burned two cabins ap at the Bend, and mur- 
dered or carried off the inmates.” 

‘he Wood-Giant started as though some one had 
given him a blow. 

“ How do you know this ?” he said. 

** Rube Granger brought the news. Coming round 
by the way of the Bend, he found the cabins in ruins. 

sesides that, he struck the trails by which they came 
and went.” 

“ Did he say there was many ?” 

“About a dozem had done the work there, he 
thought.” 

“jit may be a oT party then, instead of tho 
red-skins hereabouts. had almost made up my 
mind that they were going to be quiet like for 
awhile.” 

“Porhaps they would only that white scoundrel is 
here again.” 

Dick gave another start that almost took him off 
his feet. 

“ You don’t mean to say thatthat rascal, Sam Green, 
is in these parts again, do ye?” he cried. 

“Yes, it must be him. There was a white man’s 
track along the trail when it came to the Bend, and 
Rube says he has seen it too often to be mistaken. 
He is sure that the renegade, Sam Green, is here, 
and at his terrible work again.” 

“Then there is enough for us all to do,” cried Dick. 
“‘He’s got a blacker heart than any red-skin on the 
Miami. There won’t be no peace here until he is 
under the sod. Bat, after all, I ain't sorry he’s come. 
I’ve been trying to get at him these three years. 
When I catch him I shall wish he had a hundred 
lives so that I could take ‘em all. I wouldn’t be half 
satisfied then.” 

There was a look of rage upon the countenance of 
Dick such as they had never seen there before, 
and as he drew himself up to his fullest height he 
looked almost like an avenging angel. Evidently 
the name of the renegade had brought up a host of 
recollections that stirred his inmost passions, 

“Heaven grant that you may find him soon,” said 
Philip. “Set ou by him the red-skins will do any- 
thing.” 

“I know it. I've had proof enough of that before 
now, boys. But we will circumvent him if it can be 
done. I’m glad you came to me with the news.” 

“ We started as soon as we got the word,” said 
Simon. ‘ We knew if there was a man on the Miami 
who could circumvent this renegade and his red-skins 
it was you.” 

“T have done it afore, and I'll try what I can do 
aow. Help me eat this meat here, then we'll be off. 
There’s enough for all of us. I either had an unusual 
appetite when I cut this ere steak, or else I was ex- 
pecting company. Somehow I’ve felt all day as 
though I was going to hear some news. ‘Take ho!d 
here, boys, and if there ain’t enough there’s plenty 
more in my cabin there.” 

He indicated with his thumb over his shoulder the 
mouth of a sort of cave behind him, in which he 
made his home. Then with his knife he cut the 
meat into three equal parts, and both Simon and 
Philip found that their shares were more than they 
could manage. The meal over their host disappeared 
into the cavern fora few moments. Then he came 
forth, and after carefully closing the entrance an- 
nounced his readiness to depart. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tue night had fairly set in, and the sentinel stars 
had taken their places in the heavens, when Dick 
had completed his preparations. 

A sombre gloom filled the forest, and a silence 





like that of death reigned around. There was a 
moon, but she would not rise until after midnight. 

Dick however had little need of her light. The 
forest was as familiar to him as the streets of a great 
city are to the denizens thereof. 

By the stars when they shone, and by the moss on 
the trees when they did not, he could shape his course 
in any direction that he wished to go, Ina word he 
was as familiar with forest lore as a student with 
his books, and it was very seldom that he was mis- 
taken. 

“Shall we go back by the river, or through the 
forest?” asked Philip. 

“Let's take the forest for it,” said the ranger. 
“We can get there the soonest so. Three of us 
would load the canoe so that it would be hard work 
paddling up against the current. If the news you 
bring is true we ought to get there as soon as we can. 
There ain’t no telling what Sam Green may be up to 
if he’s at the head of the red-skins again.” 

“ You are right,” saidSimon. “ Let the canoe re- 
main where it is. Wecan come after it any day we 
want it. I’m worried about the folks at home, and 
want to go there by the nearest way.” 

“So do I,” said Philip. 

“Then let us be off at once. Allis snug here, I 
believe. I'll just stamp out this fire, then for a swift 
walk to the settlement.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Dick stamped the 
embers into the earth, and, throwing his rifle over his 
shoulder, he led the way amid the rocks and dowa 
over the knoll to the level ground beyond. 

“ Now, boys, jest you keep up with me, and we will 
see the settlement in less than an hour after mid- 
night.” 

e We will do our best,” answered Simon. 

“ That we will,” said Philip. “We are nimble 


walkers, but we can hardly hope to hold out as long 


as you. 
The Wood-Giant made no farther observation, 
but struck out at once through the forest at a round 


pace, 

Both our friends were tolerably good walkers, and, 
urged on by the anxiety they felt for their friends at 
the settlement, they had but little difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the giant. 

Straight as an arrow flies he went on through the 
forest. No slight obstacle turned him from his 
course. A fallen tree he leapt over as lightly as a 
deer. 

If his youthful vigour was in the least diminished 
by reason of his years, his companions wondered 
what it must have been in his early manhood. 

Thus they wenton hour after hour, and at last it 
was close on to midnight. 

Determined as they were to keep up with him, 
our friends had been obliged before this to request 
him to. moderate his pace. They found he was a 
giant in work and deed as well as in size. He 
seemed to have the strength of two ordinary men at 
least. 

The rising moon now began to light up the 
heavens, and ina little time she was pouring a flood of 
pale silver light into the forest. 

Dick paused now for a moment to allow his com- 
panions to get their breath. As nearly as they could 
judge they were within a mile of the settlement. At 
the rate they had been going a few minutes more 
would bring them to the edge of the clearing. 

“This is the hardest job I have done for many a 
day,” said Philip. “I should hardly care to.follow 
you for twenty-four hours.” 

“T can say the same,” said Simon. 
so nearly winded before in my life.” 
“Hark!” exclaimed Dick. “ What was that ?” 
They were as silent as death for a minute’s time. 

“IT heard nothing,” said Philip. 

Dick threw himself upon the earth, where he lay 
for a moment as motionless as though dead. 

His companions held their breath to listen. A dis- 
tant sound fell upon their ears, and struck like a knell 
to their hearts. 

The Wood-Giant was upon his feet in a moment. 

“There is trouble at the settlement,” he cried. 
“ The red-skins are up to their fiendish work again.” 

“T fear so,” cried Philip. ‘* Alas, if we should be 
too late !” 

“Come on,” shouted the ranger. “ We've got to 
have a hand in what’s going on. Make them pins of 
yours fly under you, for I am going to walk now.” 

“Go on, we will keep up with you,” said Philip, 
and Simon echoed his words. 

Nothing more was said. Dick bounded forward, 
and they followed close upon his heels. 

For five minutes they went on in this way, then 
they had farther evidence of the work of the savages. 
A red glow lighted up the heavens, and was reflected 
thence back upon the trees about them. 

, One at least of the cabins at the settlement was in 
flames. 

This evidence was not to be mistaken, and a cry 


“T was never 





of horror and dismay broke from the lips of our 
friends. 

Dick also gave utterance to an expression which 
told of the excited state of his feelings. 

“ They are burning and slaying!” he cried; “ but 
for every scalp they take two red-skins shall go 
under. Oome on, boys, we must have a hand in this 
if it is not too late.” 

“ Heaven grant we may not be!” said Philip. 

“ Amen!” echoed Simon. 

A little longer and the edge of the clearing was 
before them, and they beheld the settlement lighted 
up as by the noonday sun. 

The cabins were all untouched save one. 

This stood some fifty rods apart from the others 
and was a mass of flames. 

“Great Heaven! it is Frank Haven’s cabin!” cried 
Simon. “Philip, can it be that harm has como to 
Ruth and Edith of all others ?” 

The voice of the young man trembled with emo- 
tion he could not repress. Well it might, for beneath 
the roof now in flames dwelt his promised bride and 
that of his friend. 

A month back their troth had been plighted to 
Ruth and Edith Haven, and in a little time they had 
hoped to take them from the shelter of their brother’s 
cabin to the homes they were about to erect for them- 
selves. What wonder was it then that they felt as 
though they had received a blow which at ono fell 
an dashed their cup of happiness from their 
li 
Bat the voice of Dick recalled them to their senses, 

“Come on!” he shouted. “Let us know tho 
worst at once. It may be that wecan help them yet.” 

All former fatigue was forgotten, and they bounded 
forward with the speed of the wind. The course 
they took was a direct one, and led them past but 
one other cabin. Here all was asstill as death, no 
sign of life being about it. Its inhabitants had 
either fled or else were keeping quiet within doors, 
hoping thus to escape with their lives. 

A Le minutes sufficed to bring them close to the 
burning cabin. The roof had tumbled in, and all 
was in fact little more than a mass of glowing em- 
bers. 

The authors of the deed had fled away,.but they 
had left plenty of signs behind them. Neither had 
they departed until they had thoroughly completed 
the work, in that spot at least. 

Not one of the family was there alive to tell of 
their terrible fate. 

Frank Haven, his wife and two children lay about 
the ruins weltering in their blood. The scalp of 
each had been torn from its head, most likely before 
the breath had left the body. 

Sick at heart at the sight, our friends turned from 
them, fearing to encounter a like spectacle near by. 
They were afraid their eyes would behold the forms 
of the sisters in a like mangled condition. But no 
trace of them was about the cabin, and if they had 
perished their bodies were being consumed amid the 
glowing embers. 

Dick did not join in the search. He was intently 
regarding the signs made in the soft earth about the 
cabin. 

He was doing his best to determine how many 
composed the party who had done this terrible work. 

At last an exclamation from him startled his com- 
panions. 

“The renegade has been here!” he cried. “I 
knew it was his fiendish work from the beginning. 
Here’s his track—lI’ll swear to it any time.” 

“May it not be that of some other white person 2” 
said Philip. 

“No, it is that varmint’s and no other. I’ve seen 
it too often and have too good a cause to remember 
it to be mistaken. ‘This is his work, and it is but a 
beginning of what he will do unless he can be brought 
under.” 

“ Where can Ruth and Edith be?” cried Simon. 
“ Tt seems too horrible to believe that their bodies 
are being consumed in this fiery furnace. Oh, why 
would fate have it so that we should arrive here too 
late!” 

Philip’s heart was so full that he could make 
no reply to his friend. 

The trail which led away from the cabin was 
broad and plain, and this Dick was closely scruti- 
nizing. 

Suddenly he turned and told his companions that 
he had made a discovery: 

“ What is that ?” said Simon, going towards him. 

“The gals. ain’t dead,” he said, in reply. “But 
then they had better be than in the hands of a wolf 
like Sam Green. See, here is a bit of cloth torn 
from the clothes of one of ’em by this bush here,” 
and he held up a tattered fragment which the young 
man at once recognized as a part of a dress that he 
had seen Ruth wear. 

“ But that may have caught and been left there at 
some other time,” said Philip, coming np 
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“Tt might, but it wasn’t,” said the ranger, laconi- 
cally. “No, there ain’t any doubt about it. Sam 
Green and his red-skins have carried ’em off. That's 

lain.” 


_ Our friends felt as though there was no gainsaying 


it. 

“ Then we must follow on and rescue them!” ex- 
claimed Simon. “Thank Heaven, Philip, they are 
alive! and that should bo some comfort to us.” 

His friend assented, and the look upon his coun- 
tenance showed that he felt in a measure relieved. 

“ Let us follow on the trail at once,” said Simon. 
“T cannot be content until we have rescued the 
girls, and punished the villains who have done this 
terrible crime.” 

To this Lick demurred at once. 

“*Tain’t no use to be in a hurry,” he said. “ They 
won't do ’em any harm jest yet, and we’ve got other 
things to attend to here. We've got to seo if the 
rest of the settlers are dead or alive. "Tain’t no use 
to follow ’em up too closely. We've got to use a 
little cunning if we are to get the girls safe in our 
hands again.” 

“Why not go at once ?” said Philip, impatiently. 

“'Cause it ain’t best. Leave everything to me, 
and we will teach these villains a lesson yet. Let us 
go now and see how the neighbours have fared.” 

Anxious as they were for the safety of their other 
friends, they would have turned their backs on the 
settlement at once, and followed at all speed upon 
the trail of the red-skins had they not felt they could 
do nothing without the co-operation of the ranger ; 
80 they were forced to heed his advice. 

Reluctantly they followed him to the nearest cabin, 
upon the door of which he rapped loudly. It was 
some minutes before its frightened inmates could be 
made to believe that it was not the savages who de- 
manded admittance, and they narrowly escaped a bul- 
let from the settler’s rifle, 

The others in the settlement were found to be un- 
harmed, and all experienced a sense of relief when 
they found that the danger had passed for a time. 

More than one would have gone to the relief of 
Frank Haven when his cabin had been attacked, even 
had they known the terrible odds against them, had 
it not been thut they momentarily expected an attack 
upon their own cabins, and felt it their duty to stay 

and defend their own families unto the bitter end. 

The towering form of the Wood-Giant was a 
welcome sight to them, for they felt that he would 
be a host in himself against the savages. 

When, therefore, they found that he was soon to 
leave them again their countenances fell, though 
they declared he was but doing his duty in trying 
to rescue the maidens who had fallen into such bad 
hands, 





CHAPTER IIl. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the dangor that threatened their 
families, a number of the settlers volunteered to go 
with our friends; but Dick knew that their duty was 
at home, and therefore he would only consent to 
two others going with them. One was the hunter, 
Rube Granger, to whom allusion has already been 
made; and the other was an Irishman by the name of 
Pat Malloy. Both, though needed for the defence of 
the settlement, were so eager to go that Dick could 
not refuse them. Besides this, he thought that the 
renegade would not be likely to renew the warfare 
he had begun until he had placed his captives in a 
place of safety ; and before he could do this Dick hoped 
to come up with him and teach him a lesson that he 
would not soon forget. Three years before he had 
sworn to be avenged for a terrible wrong that had 
been done him, and that vow was not yet fulfilled, 

Two hours passed before the Wood-Giant declared 
his readiness to start ; in the meantime the bodies of 
Frank Haven and his family had been brought into 
one of the cabins and prepared for burial. 

Light was breaking in the east when they returned 
to the ruins of the cabiu and took the trail that led 
to the edge of the forest. 

It lay broad and plain before them, for the savages 
had taken no pains to conceal it. Conscious of their 
strength and numbers they thought there was no 
danger of pursuit. From the appearance of the 
trail Dick decided that they must uumber at least a 
score. Against these there were but five scautily 
armed men, who felt, however, that they. were com- 
petent to the task, though the odds agaiust them 
were so great. ‘The companions of the Wood-Giant 
Were conscious that he alone was fully equal to half- 
a-dozen ordinary men. 

At the edge of the clearing they paused fora few 
minutes to enable the light to grow stronger in the 
forest so that there would be no chance of their miss- 
ing the trail. Then they moved swiftly forward, 
With their faces firmly set, fully determined in their 
hearts not to turn back until they had accomplished 
their task, 


the start, but he was in no haste to come up with 
them. He knew that nothing could be done until 
night should come again. 

At noon he insisted upon stopping for a couple of 
hours’ rest, and to prepare and partake of a hearty 
meal, of which they all stood much in need. 

Refreshed by this they started on again along the 
trail which stretched out before them towards the 
north-west. 

An Indian village lay in that direction, and Dick 
had decided at once in his own mind that the rene- 
gade would take his captives there. But it was still 
some distance away, and he felt that there was still 
plenty of time to come up with them. 

The afternoon wore away. The sun went down 
and the shadows again gathered thick in the forest. 
At this time our friends halted again, and Dick care- 
fully examined the trail once more, with a view of 
ascertaining, if he could, how long it was since their 
foes had passed. His companions stood about him 
waiting eagerly for his report. 

“They ain’t been gone by more than an hour,” he 
said, at length, rising to his feet, “ We've got to 
keep a sharp look-out now, for we may stumble on 
to’em atany time. They tramped all last night, and 
they’ll turn in early now.” 

“Then you think they may not be far away at 
this moment?” said Simon, eagerly, thinking of her 
whom he loved as his life, while Philip also bent 
forward to catch his answer. 

“ They may be close to us, then again they may not 
have stopped yet. Any way, we've got to keep our 
eyes and ears open now. Sam Green is a slippery 
fellow, and you can’t tell where to find him. “T'ain’t 
likely he thinks there is anybody a-following him ; 
but still he may take the pains to make sure. We've 
got to be as cunning as he is if we hope to outwit 
him.” 

“ And that I think we can be,” said Rube Granger. 
“T know he has slipped through our fingers a good 
many times; but 1’m sure he’s bound to be hung at 
last.” 

“That’s my mind,” said the ranger, “and I want 
to be the one that has hold on the rope. But come 
on, and mind you don’t make any more noise than a 
panther after something to eat.” 

Dick took a step forward, and the rest were about 
tv follow, when the Irishman suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Whist! ivery mother’s son of ye! There's a hay- 
then red-skin close to us, as sure as my name is 
Malloy,” 

“ Where ?” ejaculated the ranger, while they all 
gazed eagerly about them. 

“Faith, and I ain’t seen him yet,” said Malloy, in 
a whisper. “But I smelt him, sure. I can smell 
one of the red-skins half-a-mile any time.” 

Giving directions to his companions to remain 
where they were and exercise the utmost vigilance, 
Dick crept cautiously in advance, peering into the 
shadows around to discover the whereabouts of the 
red-skin whose presence had been instinctively felt 
by the Irishman. 

The ranger's search was not long unsuccessful. 
His keen eye detected a prone and motionless form, 
albeit skilfully concealed, and, thinking himself un- 
observed, moved noiselessly towards it. 

But the savage was also on the alert and had no 
intention of remaining in such close proximity to 
the giant. 

Therefore he commenced gliding away as the 
white man advanced. 

Dick saw that he must change his tactics, and all 
at once he gave a leap forward, and at that single 
bound he cleared almost half the distance there was 
between them. 

“Oh! but wasn’t that a jump?” cried Malloy. 
“Faith, and sure he must be a hundreth cousin of 
Fingal, the giant, to take such a leap as that.” 

The red-skin seemed to be impressed with the fact 
that he had no common adversary to contend with, 
and he now turned and fled away with all his might. 
But all the speed that he could make was as nothing 
compared with that of tha Wood-Giant. With tre- 
mendous bounds he sprang onward, and in a minute 
was out of sight of his companions. 

Their first impulse was to follow him ; but then 
they remembered the orders he had just given, so 
they remained motionless where they were, only 
straining their eyes in the direction in which he had 
disappeared. 

One, two, three minutes had passed, then they 
heard the sound of footsteps returning. They were 
too heavy for a savage, and they decided it was the 
ranger. 

They were right, and in a minute more he appeared 
before them. But not alone, however. He had brought 
the savage with him, 

He was not dragging him along as any of them 
would have done. He was carrying him in his arms 
as he would an infant. The fingers of one hand 





Dick led the way. The red-skins had some hours 


were clutched about his throat, so that he could 


neither breathe nor make a sound. In this novel 
way Dick appeared before them with his captive. 

“ Here is one of ’em, boys,’’ he said. “ Now what 
shall I do with him ?” 

“Make him tell how near we are to the rest of 
the party,” said Philip. 

“His breath is too scanty for that. Besides he 
would not if it wasn’t.” 

“Then kill him at once,” said Rube. “He had 
no mercy for Frank Haven and his family.” 

“That is good advice,” said the Wood-Giant. 
“ Stand away.” 

Each fell back a step, though surprised at the re- 
quest. Then he raised the stalwart body of tho 
savage high above his head. He held it there for a 
moment as though the burden was nothing to him. 
Then he dashed it down upon the earth at his feet 
with such tremendous force that the strangled life in 
it went out without a groan. 

Then he turned to Philip for his rifle as he 
spurned the body with his foot. 

“Come, boys, let’s go on,” he said. “ That man 
won't tell tales now.” 

(To be continued.) 








JAPANESE CoaL.—Japanese coal is in future to 
be used by English vessels in Japanese seas. It is 
reported that the coal from Takosima is equal tothe 
best English coal. This mine at the present time 
produces about 200 tons per week, and it is said to 
be capable of producing 50 tons. 

Russtan Customs.—One of the Russian cus- 
toms is particularly trying to a foreign employer of 
labour. On Easter Day the workmen present their 
master with a painted egg, and salute him witha 
kiss. The love of the peasantry for the Ozar is 
genuine, and has been intensified since he decreed 
the abolition of serfdom. They know that it was all 
his own doing, and the thirty millions whom he 
liberated from bondage may be classed among his 
most devoted subjects. 

Her Magesty’s Horsres.—When Princo Oscar 
visited the Castle of Windsor before: his leaving 
England he must have been surprised to learn that, 
while the King of Sweden has no less than 500 fine 
horses in his stables at Stockholm, the Queen of 
England’s requirements are more simple ; 69 horses 
and ponies, all told, are sufficient. ‘They are moved 
about as required. ‘Two out of the last three horses 
belonging to the late Prince Consort died afew 
weeks since, and are buried in the Park; the re- 
maining one is allowed to be ridden only by her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, who is a splen- 
did equestrian. 

Vestiges OF ANCIENT PAINTING DISCOVERED. 
—A discovery of some interest to the archwological 
visitors to Chichester has been made since their last 
trip to that place. During the last visit of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., the architect, he directed that 
some brickwork should be removed from the Lady 
Chapel, which seemed to fill up an old window on 
the northern side, immediately over the monument 
of Bishop Bickley, and a curious covered recess has 
been opened out, wherein vestiges of very ancient 
painting may be traced. The subject seems to have 
been floral, treated, of course, in a very conventional 
manner, and it must be regarded as belonging to 
the twelfth century—i.e., nearly 700 years old. 

Two New Picrures.—''wo new pictures of con- 
siderable merit and interest have just been added to 
the Parliament House collection at Edinburgh. 
One is a very fine portrait, by Dahl, of the first Karl 
of Cromartie, better known as Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, of Tarbet, who took a prominent part on the 
Royal side in the Parliamentary war, and was made 
a Lord of Session at the Restoration. ‘The other 
addition to the gallery, presented by Lord Napier, 
isa good copy of a portrait of the first Lord Napier, 
son of the inventor of logarithms, who was Justice 
Clerk and Lord of Session under James VI. and 
Charles I., was raised to the peerage in 1627, and 
was a warm and consistent adherent of the Royal 
side. 

Sir Humpury Davy.—A project, long discussed, 
of erecting a statue of this great chemist in Pen- 
zance, the town of his birtl¥is on the point of being 
realized. A working committee was formed some 

time since, and by the exertions of its members a 
sum of 500, has been raised in subscriptions. A 
very eligible site has been obtained from the ‘Town 
Council, immediately in front of the Market House 
and facing the main entrance of the town. The 
Messrs. Wills have been commissioned to execute 
the statue, and they have completed @ model of 
heroic size (about seven fect high), which may be 
seen at their studio, 172, Euston Road. The statue 
is designed after Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence’s portrait, 
painted for the Royal Society, and now at Burling- 
ton House, but other portraits have been also studied, 
and the likeness appears to be happy. Sir Humphry 
is represented in the well-known costume of the 





portrait—a light overcoat flung back, with coat 
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within buttoned over, and waist-coat with upright 
collar appearing above the latter, shorts, long stock- 
ings, shoes, and buckles ; the head is slightly thrown 
back as if inspired with the courage and enthusiasm 
for science which excited Coleridge’s strong admi- 
ration for his friend ; and the right hand rests on a 
safety-lamp, the product and symbol of the benefi- 
cent genius of the chemist. 

Tue CourtT-MARTIAL AT VERSAILLES.—Thic 
calm indifference with which the public of Paris 
views the court-martial at Versailles, not even treat- 
ing it as a@ sight worth the risk of being suffocated 
in the building where it is held, has been a matter 
of great surprise. The description of the accused, 
as given by a young Royalist, in a letter to his 
mother, has amused us greatly :—*‘ Ferré looks like 
a journeyman butcher; Assi like a tenor who has 
just been hissed off the stage; Pipe-en-Bois like a 

sarber’s block before the wig is dressed ; Courbet 
like an empty wine-skin, swollen in some places, 
shrunken in others ; Grousset alone still looks like a 
gentleman. His hair is carefully dressed and curled, 
and his gloves of the most delicate pearl-gray ; his 
whole toilet irreproachable. But the fire of his 
eye is gone ; he looks pale and haggard, and coughs 
with a nervous, convulsive movement which creates 
compassion.” 

THE KING AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 

In the days of good King Henry IV. of France 
there lived an honest countryman, who said one 
evening, on returning from his day’s work, ‘ Well, 
good wife, I hear our good king is coming to-mor- 
row to hunt in the forest of Fontainebleau. The 
distance is great, I know, but, if you will get ready 
my best coat and hat, 1am resolved to try and see 
him.” 

His wife soon made ready his best clothes, and, at 
daybreak, she gathered a basket of her best straw- 
berries, and tied up one of her choicest cheeses, as 
a present to the good king ; and Pierre set off with 
eager step and joyful heart. He walked on in the 
fresh morning air, but when he reached the forest, 
being overcome by fatigue, he sat down to rest a 
while. Now, it chanced that during the hunt the 
king lost sight of his companions, and happened to 
be passing by. 

“Can you tell me,” said Pierre, “ whether our 
good king Henry is in the forest to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” said the king, “ he is here.” 

*T have walked some distance toseehim. Can 
you tell me, sir, in what part of the forest I shall 
tind him 2” 

“If you will mount behind me, I can take you to 
the very spot.” 

Thereupon, with many thanks, Pierre seated him- 
self, right gladly, behind the king. They rodealong 
chatting very pleasantly. 

* What have you in your basket, my friend ?” 

“Some strawberries which my good wife sent 
with this cheese.” 

‘* Let me see the strawberries.” 

Pierre handed him the basket, and watched him 
anxiously as he ate one after another, fearing there 
would be none left. However he said nothing. 

“* How shall I know the king from hiscourtiers ?” 

“Oh, very easily; they will all take off their 
hats, but the king will keep his head covered.” 

Very soon they came to four cross-roads, where a 
very large company of gentlemen was gathered to» 
gether awaiting the king. Assoon as he appeared 
they all took off their hats; and Pierre asked 
eagerly which was the king. 

** Did I not tell you he would keep his hat on?” 

‘* Well, then, either you or I must be king, since 
all the rest are bareheaded ’’—little suspecting how 
vlose he was to his majesty. 

“Tis even so; and Lam Henry IV. of France.” 

In great astonishment Pierre hastily dismounted, 
wondering that his majesty could have been riding 
and talking with him in so friendly a manner. The 
king smiled, and told Pierre to go to the palace for 
some refreshment and rest, and that he wished to 
see him the next morning. Meanwhile the monarch 
ordered a beautiful cow to be tied up in the yard, 
and the next day he told Pierre to drive the animal 
home to his wife in returg for the refreshing basket 
of strawberries and the cheese which she had sent 
her king. 

Pierre’s joy was great when he told his wife his 
adventure in the forest; and hers was no less when 
she beheld the beautiful cow which the good king 
had sent to her. 





Mr. Ruskin on Epucatjon.—Referring to the 
sum of 1,0001., which he has determined to present 
to the public to be invested in land, which is to be 
“treated thoroughly at once, putting unlimited 
manual labour onit, until we have every foot of it 
under as strict care as a flower-garden—the la- 
bourers to be paid sufficient, unchanging wages”— 
Mr. Ruskin says :—‘‘'Their children are to be edu- 
cated compulsorily in agricultural schools inland, 








and naval schools by the sea, the indispensable first 
condition of such education being that the boys learn 
either to ride or to sail ; the girls to spin, weave, and 
sow, and, ata proper age, to cook all ordinary food ex- 
quisitely; the youth of both sexes to be disciplined 
daily in the strictest practice of vocal music ; and, 
for morality, to be taught gentleness to all brute 
creatures, finished courtesy to each other, to speak 
truth with rigid care, and to obey orders with the 
precision of slaves. Then, as they get older, they 
are to learn the natural history of the place they 
live in; to know Latin, boys and girls both, and 
the history of five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and London. 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


+> -— 
CHAPTER XI. 

A scene of equal interest, and of scarcely less im- 
portance to the characters of our story, transpired 
upon the day of Ignatia Redruth’s second bridal, and 
to it we now invite the attention of the reader. 

Far away from Redruth Wold and Lincolnshire, in 
the very south of England, among the wilds of Dart- 
moor, in Devon, & man was walking in the pleasant 
morning sunlight, staff in hand. 

There was nothing remarkable in his appearance. 
He was spare of frame, with stooping shoulders, and 
was clad in coarse gray garments. His features were 
thin, sharp, and common-place. His complexion was 
sallow, indicating that he led an indoor life. His age 
was apparently some thirty years, but there were 
already streaks of gray in his hair and lines about 
his face that showed that his thirty years had not 
been passed in idleness and luxury. 

He lvoked like a London shopman out for a 
holiday. Such indeed he was. His name was 
Reuben Dennis, and he was a salesman in the estab- 
lishment of Marsh and Company. 

His life had had but an humble beginning. His 
father had been a commercial traveller, or bag-man, 
and had died in Ruben’s infancy. The mother had 
lived a few years longer in a bitter struggle with 
poverty, aud had been buried at the expense of the 
parish. The boy, then ten years old, had run away 
from the room he had called home at Whitechapel, 
and had lost himself in the great wilderness of Lon- 
don from the pursuit of the wardens, who would have 
transferred him to a workhouse or union. 

Mr. Marsh, the senior partner in the firm of Marsh 
and Company, had fouud the lad asleep in the door- 
way of his warehouse one morning, when paying an 
unprecedentedly early visit to his establishment. 
Whether from a prompting of benevolence—though 
no one would have suspected Mr. Marsh of such a 
weakness—or whether witha view to economy, was not 
known, but certain it was that the pompous, spectacled 
old gentleman stirred up the lad with his gold-headed 
cane, as one stirs up the bears in their cages at the 
Zoological Gardens, and, having questioned him 
sharply after the manner of a magistrate in the petty 
police-courts, installed him as messenger and errand- 
boy to the great wholesale house of Marsh and Com- 
pany. 

For the few first years of his new life the glory of 
his position was about all the remuneration young 
Reuben received for his varied services. He was the 
hardest-worked person in the establisliment, and was 
kicked about much like the torpid, overgrown cat 
that cleared the premises of rats. To besurehe was 
lodged and clothed and fed, but his lodgings con- 
sisted of a sack of straw and a couple of blankets in 
the attic of the warehouse; his clothes were the 
cheapest that could be procured; and his food con- 
sisted of what he could procure for a trifling sum at 
an eating-house hard by. 

But as he grew in years and stature, and showed 
himself as faithful as an old house dog, and eviaced 
an humble, plodding disposition, Mr. Marsh perceived 
that the lad had merit, and promoted him a single 
grade. Thus encouraged, and having aspirations to 
become something better than a parcel porter, Reuben 
became a member of a night school, and learned book- 
keeping and other qualifications likely to be useful to 
him. Mr. Marsh kept himself informed of his progress, 
and step by step young Dennis was advanced until he 
now occupied the post of assistant book-keeper in the 
house, at the munificent salary of one huudred pounds 
per annum. 

He had long since abandoned the warehouse attic, 
and had procured for himself decent lodgings in the 
New Kent Road, on the Surrey side. He had a few 
books and a cracked fiddle, procured at a great bargain 
second-hand, from which he produced several excru~ 
ciatiug “tuues,” to the horror of his fellow lodgers, 
but his tastes were simple, and he saved out of his 
salary far more than he spent. 

It was the custom of Marsh and Company to allow 
to their clerks each a week’s holiday during the year. 
Most of them preferred their holiday in midsum- 





od 
mer, and it thus happened that the plodding, unsel- 
fish, humble-minded junior book-keeper, accustomed 
all his life to prefer others before himself, was taking 
his rest in April. And as his merry-making was re. 
quired to be of the most inexpensive sort, and his 
health was suffering from lack of exercise in the open 
air, he had set out upon a tramp on foot over tho 
movurs and tors of Devon. His holiday week was 
nearly spent, and he was expecting to return on the 
morrow to London. 

Arrived at a picturesque point of the road, where 
@ shallow stream crossed the highway and was 
spanned by a stone bridge, Dennis flung himself at 
full length upon the ground, in the shadow of a 
spreading tree. It was noon and he was hungry and 
tired, having walked since day-break, but neither 
hunger nor fatigue had power to dull his admiration 
of the scene around him. 

To the right of him, divided from the road by 4 
high feuce of sharply pointed wooden palings, was 
one of the cider orchards for which Devonshire is 
famous. To the left of him the soil seemed widely 
different, being heathery moorland, and here smal! 
ponies were grazing. 

Tho air was sweet with the breath of the apple 
blossoms and of the purple heather. The London- 
bred eyes of Reuben Dennis had never looked upon 
ascene more fair. 

“It is like my dream of Heaven,” he sighed. 
“Oh, if I were only a farmer, with sheep and cattle 
and orchards, with a portion of this beautiful earth 
for my owo! Howl would exult in the fresh air 
and the sunshine! How I would delight in tilling 
the soil, in watching the upspringing of the seeds I 
had planted, in garnering my crops! Ab, it isa 
happy life that of a farmer!” 

Ho sighed again after a hopeless fashion, and 
opened the small knapsack that swupg by a strap 
from his shoulder, taking out a parcel of sandwiches 
anda tin cup, which he dipped into the water of the 
stream. 

His simple repast was soon finished, but he still 
reclined under the tree, breathing in the balmy air, 
the sweet odours, and enjoying the glorious beauty 
of the warm April day. 

The one dream of his dull, plodding life had been 
to become a farmer. With a stretch of imagination 
of which those who knew him best would not have 
believed the dull, prosaic, grim-faced clerk capable, 
he lay back at his ease on the sward, and endea- 
voured to put himself in the place of the owner of 
those acres on either side of him. What if that 
fragrant apple orchard were his! What if those 
small ponies and that stretch of purple heather be- 
longed to him! What if those birds singing so 
merrily around him derived their subsistence from 
his soil, and paid him back in those delicious trills 
and liquid notes! 

His imagination, unaccustomed to exercise, could 
not long sustain such @ strain upon it. The lovely 
dream vanished, as dreams will, beyond power of 
recall, and he remembered that he was only a book- 
keeper at a small salary, and that even the amount 
he received was given him grudgingly by his 
employers, Mr. Marsh regarding himself as the 
young man’s benefactor and saviour, aud conse- 
quently entitled to the grateful unpaid services of 
Dennis throughout the life of the latter. 

As he began to feel rested he detected a chimney 
among the trees beyond a curve in the road not far 
distant, as of a way-side cottage, and beyond the cider 
orchard, in the other direction, a group of chimueys, 
evidently belonging to an ample farmhouse. 

“TI might get a drink of milk at the cottage,” he 
thought. ‘If I were not so lazy I would go on and 
ask for it. But this will be my last noon-day 
lounge in the country, and I am loth to begin my 
travels again,” 

A sense of drowsiness stole over him. He put 
his knapsack under his head, and stretched himself 
out foranap. But he sprang up directly as a child’s 
shrill scream came ringing through the air. 

The next instant a little girl came flying round 
the bend of the road, from the direction of the way- 
side cottage. She was sobbing bitterly. Her head 
and feet were bare, her print dress was torn in many 
places, and she was a picture of forlornness and 
misery. 

“ Like I was twenty years ago,” muttered Dennis. 
Poor little thing! Somebody's been cruel to her, I 
suppose.” 

As the girl came running as if to pass him, her 
head down, her feet throwing up a cloud of dust, 
Dennis called to her. She heard him, stopped 
abruptly, and approached him, hushing her sobs. 

“What is the matter?” asked Dennis, kindly- 
“Are you hurt?” 

‘The child looked up at him with a flushed face, 
on which still glowed an expression of defiance. 

She was no round-faced little country lass. De- 
spite her poor and scanty attire she looked the little 
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lady to the life, and as if she had been bred in some 
lordly castle rather than in a wayside cottage. She 
was as fair and dainty as any wealthy mother’s 
darling. Her cheeks were sunburned, but her fore- 
head was broad and white. She had a pure, sweet, 
childlike face; eyes of a deep dark gray, as limpid 
as any wood spring, large and bright, and shaded 
with dusky lashes. Her hair was of a rare pale 
golden tint, and clung to her small head in close and 
tiny ringlets. Her small figure was as lithe, elastic, 
and graceful as that of a panther. 

“I was hurt,” she said, half-defiantly. “Granny 
struck me and I've run away !”” 

“Where are you going?” asked Dennis, half- 
amused, half-pitying. 

“ Anywhere—anywhere!” replied the child, her 
gray eyes flashing stormily. “Only I will not go 
back home! Oh, I hate Granny Kiggs! I hate her!” 

“But that isn’t nice,” said Dennis, not knowivg 
whether to be horrified at the depth of passion in 
one so young or to sympathize with the feeling she 
expressed. “ You should not hate your graudmother, 
you know.” 

he child's lip curled, and she stamped her tiny 
foot upon the ground, as she answered : 

“She isn’t my grandmother, nor any relation to 
me. She’s only my nurse, and the cruolest, meanest 
old woman you ever saw. She keeps the ‘ Pig and 
‘Thistle’ inn down the road there—you can see tho 
kitchen chimney—and she sells gin to people, and 
she drinks it herself, and she pulls my hair and 
beats me, and I hate her—I do hate her! Aud I’ve 
runaway! I’ve stood it as long as I could, and I 
won't go back.” 

“If the old woman is only your nurse,” said 
Dennis, sorely puzzled, “why don’t you tell your 
parents, and let them take you away ?”’ 

A sudden dreariness took possession of the small 
face. The child shook her tiny golden head, and the 
stormy passion faded from her countenance, giving 
place to a sadness that was far stranger on a face so 
young. 

‘ as haven’t got any parents,” she said, sorrow- 
ally. 
“What! No father? No mother?” 

“No,” said the child. “Granny says they’re both 
dead. My papa used to send moncy to her to take 
care of me, but he hasn’t sent any for a long while, and 
granny says every day that she will send me to tha 
union. She says it’s mean she should have to take 
care of other folks’ children out of her own money.’”’ 

“But have you no grandparents—no relations 
whatever?” demanded Dennis, in surprise. 

She shook her head again. 

“ But surely you have a guardian?” 

“T don’t know,” said the child, doubtfully. “ If 
it’s anything good, I haven't got one. No one cares 
forme. I am just knocked about the inn, till I can’t 
stand it any longer. I don’t like to live. I wonder 
what I was born for ?” and her little chest swelled 
under its weight of woe. “I’ve always lived with 
granny since I can remember, but 1’ll go to the union 
before I go back to her.” 

“Poor child! Poor little girl!” said Dennis, his 
eyes filling with tears as he remembered his own de- 
solate childhood, so sad and loveless. 

The child looked up at him in quick surprise. 
Evidently she was not used to words of pity or of 
kindness. Meeting the gentle, tender gaze of Dennis’s 
dull, sad eyes, she bounded towards him and clusped 
his knees, sobbing out : 

_ “Oh, sir, take me with you! Let me be your 
little girl, I will be so good. I will work for you, 
and I will love you. I never had anybody to love 
me, and nobody was ever good to me before! Do 
take me with you!” 

She clang to his knees as if she would never let 
dim go. 

Deunis caught his breath sharply. He thought 
within himself how sad this child’s life must have 
been when his few kindly words and looks were 
dailed with such emotion. He had loved only one 
person since his mother died in his early boyhood, 
but his nature was affectionate, although its yearn- 
ings had been sternly repressed. He was kind to all 
duinb animals, and he loved little children. ‘This 
child’s appeal went to his very soul. 

"Oh, do take me!” she pleaded, encouraged by his 
silence. “I will be very good. Won't you let me 
be your little girl?” 

“I—I don’t kuow,” he stammered, “I don’t sco 
how I can; yet-——” 

He could not say no in the face of her anguishod, 
Ppiteous pleading, yet he called himself stupid for his 
Soft-heartedness. He was unmarried, but his life 
had had—bad still—its romance. He had been for 
five years engaged to be married to a young girl, 
the daughter of a former salesman in the same busi- 
ness house with himself, but there was no prospect 
that the engagement would be consummated by mar- 
rlage for many years more His betrothed wife 





was a seamstress, and the sole support of a querulous 
invalid father and of two young brothers whom she 
was heroically striving to educate and place in the 
world. While these three helpless ones remained on 
Agnes Stacy’s hands she refused to marry. She 
looked forward to a bondage of twenty years more, 
but accepted her hard lot with such quiet heroism 
that poor Dennis could not question her decision, and, 
refusing the release she offered him, agreed to wait 
for her. In the meantime he placed his savings 
carefully in the bank, to accumulate against the 
happy day when he should call Agnes his wife. 

As may be supposed, therefore, Dennis was in no 
situation to yield to the generous promptings of his 
heart. Yet, as he had said, remembering his own 
childhood, he could not turn away from this little 
child who clung to him as to a rock of safety. She 
was richly dowered with beauty; she was sensitive, 
tender, passionate, loving. ‘I'he union was no place 
for a child like this. 

“It is plain that she is a lady’s child,” thought 
Dennis. “ She is refined and dainty. If I pass her 
by on the other side, after the manner of the Phari- 
see, what will be her fate? Servitude perhaps, or, 
with her promise of womanly beauty, a life of shame 
and sorrow. I was rescued from such a life. Shall 
I not rescue her? Has not Providence sent me to 
this spot at this time that I may save her?” 

‘The thought was too solemn to be lightly answered. 
He remembered that he could not marry poor Agnes 
Stacy for years, and that while she lived an heroic, 
helpful life he was alone in the whole world. Why 
should his life be selfish while hers was so generous ? 

The child watched every change in the clerk’s 
dull, grim, patient face in breathless silence, com- 
prehending something of the strugzle and anxious 
debate going on within him. The look of suspense 
in her limpid gray eyes, the prayerful expression of 
her face, finally decided Dennis. 

“ Poor little girl!” "he said, stroking her golden 
curls gently. “I willbe your friend. I will take you 
away with me, if Granny Kiggs be willing. I kuow 
a very kind lady in London, Miss Agnes Stacy, who 
will not only love you but perhaps take charge of 
you. Iam not married, and not much of a protector 
tor a little girl——” 

“ You will take me? You will be kind to me?” 
cried thechild, breathlessly, bursting into a passion 
of joyous tears. “Oh, sir, no one was ever good to 
me before !” 

She kissed his hand, wetting it with her tears. 

Dennis drew her to a seat on the green bank be- 
side himself. His decision was made, and already 
his heart swelled with a tender, parental feeliug to- 
ward this tiny waif. 

“ How old are you ?”’ he asked, kindly. 

“ Right years,” was the reply. 

“Just the age to be a comfort and a help to 
Agnes,” muttered Dennis. ‘lhe Stacy boys are 
nearly the same age. Don’t you remember your 
parents, my child?” he asked, in a louder voice. 

“I can remember my mamma,”’ said the child, 
crying softly. “Ihave thought of her every day, 
and dreamed of her every night, since I can re- 
member. A kind lady told me, last summer, about 
the angels that live in Heaven. My mamma looked 
as the angels must look!” and the childish cheeks 
kindled, and the dark eyes became lit with a sudden 
glow. “She was very, very beautiful—beautifuller 
than a star!” 

“It is strange that you should be so poor and 
alone,” said Dennis, thoughtfully. “My name is 
Reaben Dennis. You may call me Uncie Keuben. 
What is your name, dear ?” 

“ Tessa.” 

“Tessa? That’s an odd name.” 

“T don't think it was always my name,” said little 
Tessa, thoughtfully. “It seems as if sometimes in 
the night I could almost hear the name my mamma 
called me. But when my papa brought me here he 
said I was to be called Tessa. Granny Kiggs says 
so, and she says I never had any other name.” 

“Do they call you ‘Tessa Kiggs ?” 

The child’s face flushed anew, and she shrugged 
her shoulders after an inimitable fashion, as she an- 
swered : 

“Ob, no, indeed. My name is Tessa Holm. 
That’s all I know about myself, except that I haven’t 
got any friends—but you!” she added, gratefully. 
“Shall we go now? 1'm afraid granny will come 
out to look for me.”’ 

“IT must see granny before I take you away,” said 
Dennis. “I cannot steal you, you know. I must 
hear her say that she is willing to let you go.” 

“ But I can’t go back!” said Tessa, beginning to 
tremble. 

“Then you may remain here untill return. I will 
go on to the inn and see Mrs. Kiggs, and will then 
come back to you. Don’t be frightened, little ‘Tessa. 
I will take care of you now.” 





He drew her to him and kissed her forehead with 


a fatherly, affectionate gentleness. Then he arose, 
and with his knapsack and staff set out for the inn. 
Poor little Tessa watched him with big eyes until he 
had passed beyond the bend in the road, then, timid 
and fearful, crept down the bank into the shadow of 
the bridge and waited. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tue “Pig and Thistle ” was a small inn, built of 
rough stones, and having a thatched, overbanging 
roof, in which were set two or three pert dormer 
windows. It stood by tho wayside, and unfenced 
fromthe road. A pump and a watering-trough were 
in front of the door. ‘I'wo or three deal tables stood 
in the front yard for the accommodation of out-door 
customers, and other tables ornamented the long 
verandah that ran across the front of the building. 

A door gave direct admittance into the tap-room. 
A bar occupied one side of this room, and behind 
this bar were kegs of ale and beer, decanters, and 
dusty, cobwebbed bottles, netted bags filled with 
mouldy lemons, and dingy blue glass tumblers. ‘lho 
“Pig and Thistle” was patronized chiefly by the 
labourers of the surrounding farms, but it also derived 
considerable custom from tlie rougher, lower portion 
of the inhabitants of Heathmore, some two or three 
miles distant. 

The proprietor of the inn—if inn it may be called, 
as it afforded refreshments without lodgings—was a 
Mrs. Kiggs, the persecutor of poorlittle Tessa. ‘This 
old woman had come with the child from the vicinity 
of Dartmouth some five years before, and purchased 
the lease and good-will of the way-side establishment, 
and was now doing a thriving business in dispensing 
ale, Dovonshire cider, cheap cigars, gin, and other 
supposed necessaries to the labourers of that region, 

**A poor place in which to bring up a child!’ 
thought Reuben Dennis as he stepped up upon the 
wooden porch. ‘‘ The sort of men who frequent 
this inn are not the kind of associates a beautiful girl 
child should have.” 

As he entered the tap-room Mrs. Kiggs came out 
from an inner apartment, hearing his step, and ad- 
vanced, all obsequiousness, to serve him. 

She was a repulsive-looking old woman of about 
sixty, but seemed to be fully ten years older. Her 
nose was long and hooked, and her chin was sharp, 
pointed, and projecting, so that the two features al- 
most met. She was toothless, and had but a scanty 
supply of gray hair, but her eyes were black and 
keen, and the expression of her singular face was 
one of remarkable cunning and shrewdness. She was 
attired in a faded print gown and heavy, labourer’s 
shoes, but she wore no cap or collar, unless a dingy 
silk cravat might come under the latter designation. 

She was known inthe neighbourhood and among 
her customers as Granny Kiggs. She was supposed 
to be a miser, as indeed she was. Her miserliness had 
developed from parsimony, since her proprietorship 
of the “ Pig and ‘Thistle,” until she had grown to 
grudge little Tessa and the hard-worked geueral ser- 
vant the very food they consumed, and her com- 
plaints against the child and her cruelties to her 
were continual. 

* What will you have, sir?” asked this unprepos. 
sessing old creature, ina mumbling voice, meant tov 
be bland and insinuating. “We have fine old Devon- 
shire cider in the cellar, made in this very neigh- 
bourhood, sir. Clear and sparkling as champagne, 
and less than a quarter the price.” 

‘“* T should like a glass of milk,” said Dennis, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. 

His demand was evidently one not often made at 
the bar of the “Pig and Thistle.” Mrs. Kiggs looked 
at him sharply, in @ sort of contempt, and rang a 
small bell at her elbow. A slatternly maid making 
her appearance, Mrs. Kiggs transmitted the order, 
inquiriug if anything more were wanted. 

“ Nothing more,” said Dennis. 

“ A penny ha'penny the glass,” said Mrs. Kiggs, 
mounting a tall, rickety chair behind the bar, and 
leaning her pointed chin upon her hand. 

Dennis counted out the amount in halfpence. The 
maid returned with the milk, and Dennis sipped it 
slowly, while Granny Kiggs watched him, her chin 
on her hand, like some fabied witch of the old su- 
perstitious times. 

“ Commercial traveller?” asked Mrs. Kiggs, pre- 
sently, with the suddenness of the explosion of a 
torpedo, 

“No, madam,” said Dennis. “Iam ouly a Lon- 
don clerk out for a holiday, 1am on my way back 
to town,” 

“Which way are you from?” asked the inn- 
keeper. 

“T left Plymouth yesterday afternoon to walk to 
Exeter,” was the reply. “ I got a ride in a cart in the 
afternoon, and slept at a labourer’s cottage last night. 
I have walked to-day since day-break.” 

“Come Plymouth way, eh? Seen anything of a 





little girl within the last hour?” inquired Granny 
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Kiggs, sudéenly remembering her charge. “She 
yan away about an hour ago, and is loitering some- 
where along the road. She's the greatest pest I 
ever saw. Always picking flowers and watching 
clouds and stars. She won't be back till she gets 
luungry I'll be bound.” 

“| did see a little girl along the road,” said the 
pale London clerk, quietly. 

“ With yellow hair curling tight to her head, and 
a ragged gown and bare feet ?” 

Deunis replied iu the aflirmative. 

“That was Tess,” said the old woman, nodding 
her head. ‘ What was she doing ?” 

“ When I first saw her,’’ answered Dennis, “she 
was running and crying. She stopped by the 
bi idge.”’ 

“She spends half her time there. No doubt she’s 
luoking at her face in the water, or planting flowers, 
or digging ’em, or something,” muttered the old 
woman, in a tone of dissatisfaction. 

“Is she your grandchild, madam?” asked Dennis. 

“Law, no. She's the daughter of au army officer 
out in Canada, a regular gentleman, one of the iirst 
families of England,” said the old woman, with evi- 
dent pride, though why she should be proud of the 
parentage of the child she so ill-treated Dennis could 
not imagine, was servant in his family once, so 
it was natural he should bring the childto me. He 
paid me handsomely when he brought her, and sent 
me money afterwards, but I think he’s dead now. I 
haven't heard from him for more than a year, and he 
hasn't paid me one penny of the yearly allowance 
agreed upon. He couldu’t expect that 1 should sup- 
port the child out of my own earnings.” 

“Certainly not,” said Dennis. “ But why don't 
you write to his rich relations to support the child?” 

The old woman grinned disagreeably. 

“ What good would that do?” she asked. “ They 
are all proper folks. 1 know ’em well, seeing 1 lived 
with ‘em several years, They would tell me to send 
it tothe Fondling. What,would they do with the likes 
of her?” 

‘** Has she no mother—no relatives ?” asked Dennis, 
striving to speak indifferently. 

Granny Kiggs gave utterance to a cackling laugh. 

“ She may have a mother, for aught 1 know,”’ she 
said. “ But the less the mother knows about the child 
the better she’ll be pleased. The captain was a wild 
young fellow, though as handsome as could be, He's 
the father of ‘Less, but whether the child’s got a legal 
right to the name of Holm I wouldn’t dare to say. I 
take it it’s a matter of doubt.” 

Dennis's cheeks burned. He understood tie wo- 
man’s vile iusinuation, and accepted it as truth, 
She evidently believed it herself, Captain Holm had 
been at great pains to instil the belief in her mind 
that little ‘l'essa’s heritage was one of shame, 

“ What are you going to do with her?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“Send her to the union, I suppose. They can’t 
expect me to feed and clothe a growing girl,” said 
the miserly old woman, “Or I'll leave her at the 
Fondling—that is, 1 would if the Fondling was 
nearer, Or an asylum or hospital or “ 

“ Let me take her!” interrupted Dennis, eagerly. 
“ Give her to me, and I will charge myself with her 
future.” 

‘“* Aud deprive myself of her services when she gets 
old enough to work!” said Mrs. Kiggs, with a sud- 
den whine. ‘* What’ll you give for her?” 

“ ] am too poor to pay for her,” responded Dennis. 
“‘T am only a poor clerk, at a small salary. I am 
acquainted with a poor lady, a seamstress, but never- 
theless alady, who will, 1 daresay, teach the child 
her trade aud be a mother to her.” 

Mrs. Kiggs eyed Dennis narrowly. His staid, dull, 
respectable appearauce convinced her that he had no 
evil motives in assuming the care of the child. She 
reflected. ‘The child’s board and clothes, scanty as 
both were, cost @ sum that was positively fright/ul 
to her miserly eyes, She believed Captain Holm to be 
dead, not having heard from him since the last an- 
nual payment she had received from him—now nearly 
two years. It would be years before tie child would 
be old enough to take the place of servant in her 
household, and those years would be full of expenses 
incurred for Tessa. Then the child might die after 
all that money had been paid for her, and before she 
would be able to assume the duties of a servant. Or 
she might marry, and so cheat the old dame. 

Mrs. Kiggs decided that the risk of keepiug the 
child was greater than any possible advantage to be 
derived from her. 

“]T think Captain Holm is dead,’’ she mased, cal- 
culating chances or probabilities. “He must be 
dead, or he would have written.” 

“He may have deliberately abandoned the child,” 
suggested Dennis. “ He may have decided to cut 
down his expenses, and chosen to begin with this. 
Probably he lives, and you will never hear from him 


again.” 





The old woman’s yellow cheeks flushed savagely. 

“If I thought that,” she muttered. “He was 
dreadful anxious, and all in a twitter, when he came 
to my cottage, five year ago this coming month of May, 
with the child in his arms, She was dressed in fine style, 
and was wrapped in a travelling rug. Her dress 
was all embroidered and tucked and ruffled. I’ve 
got it upstairs now. And Captain Holm looked tired 
and strange and frightened, and he told me to keep 
her close, and I told him that I would buy the lease 
and good-will of this inu with the money he paid me. 
The inn belonged to my second cousin, and I knew 
it was for sale, you see. An inn’s a fine place to 
make money—though I am poor enoug!,” added Mrs. 
Kiggs, with a sudden change of voice and manner. 
*]'m a poor old woman, sir. I’m afraid I'll come 
on the parish yet. And I’ve kept the girl out of my 
own money a whole year. What do you say to 
giving me five pounds for the child?” 

Dennis hesitated. He could ill spare five pounds, 
but his heart was now set upon taking the child 
away with him, and he said, slowly, after a long and 
thoughtful pause : 

“] told you I was poor, Mrs. Kiggs, and sol am. 
Five pounds are a big sum to me, and I can ill spare 
it. ButI will give it to youif you will give the 
child to me, and with her give me also the clothes 
she wore when she came to you.” 

Mrs. Kiggs assented, adding: 

“ You must leave me your address, sir, so that if 
Captain Holm should ever turn up, he can get the 
child again. And you must agree to give little Tess 
to him if he should claim her.” 

Dennis gave the required promise, and the old 
woman withdrew into the inner room and went up- 
stairs. She returned some ten minutes afterwards 
with a small paper parcel, which, on being undone, 
was found to contain a child’s white dress, elabo- 
rately embroidered and trimmed with lace of the 
value of which the avaricious old woman was happily 
unconscious. ‘There was also within the parcel a 
pair of armlets of fine geld, somewhat tarnished. 

Dennis examined them closely. 

“T ought to ask ten shillings extra for those,” 
said the old woman, ‘“ My cousin said they weren’t 
gold, but I say they are.” 

‘They were simply made and united by small tur- 
quoise clasps. 

Dennis saw upon the inside of the clasp, finely en- 
graved, yet hali obscured by dirt, the inscription, 
“G.R.H. From Grandpapa.” 

Dennis said nothing concerning his discovery, 
which had evidently escaped the observation of the 
miserly innkeeper, but looked so thoughtful over it 
that she, feariug that he would repent his bargain, 
hastened tu throw in the clasps with the dress, 
folding up the parcel anew. 

Dennis counted out the five golden sovereigns 
which made him the arbiter of poor little Tessa’s 
destiny—so far as mortal could be—and Mrs. Kiggs 
caught them up greedily, ringing them upon the 
counter and biting them, to fully assure herself of 
their genuineness. 

The clerk put the paper parcel under his arm. 

“Give me your card,” said Mrs. Kiggs. “The 
captain may write some time, although it isn’t likely. 
li he should send money—which he won’t, being two 
years behind—I shall waut the girl back.’’ 

Dennis kept his printed business cards in his waist- 
coat pocket. He extracted a card from that pocket 
now, end Mrs. Kiggs, with a careless glance at it, 
careiully transferred it to her desk. 

That carelessness of the old woman was doomed 
to change the current of Tessa Holm’s life for years, 
perhaps for ever; for, unknown to Mrs. Kiggs or 
honest Reuben Dennis, the card was not that of the 
London clerk at all, but simply bore the printed ad- 
dress of the small commercial inn he had slept in at 
Plymouth. The waiter had given it him on leav- 
ing. He had carelessly thrust it in his waistcoat 
pocket without thinking of it again, little dreaming 
of the important purpose it was destined to serve. 

“T believe there is nothing more to be said,” re- 
marked Dennis. “I will go back for the child, and 
resume my journey.” 

He bade the old woman good morning, and took 
his departure, returning to the bridge. A little golden 
head peeped out as he came near, and Tessa’s great, 
grave eyes watched him to see if he were accom- 
panied. As he set foot upon the stonearch the child 
crept out and came to him, with a wildly questioning 
face. 

“It’s all right, little Tessa,” said Dennis, cheer- 
fully. ‘ Granny Kiggs says you may go. You are to 
be my little girl.’’ 

‘“Keally 2” cried Tessa, pantingly. “Ieally and 
truly?” 

“Really and truly. I am going to take you to 
London. Come, ‘l'essa, we must be on our way.” 

He gave her his hand. The child seized it and 
kissed it, and clung to it, and hand in hand they 





passed the “ Pig and Thistle.” Mrs. Kiggs stood in 
the door-way and screamed after them a sort of adieu, 
but the child did not look back. Thus, for thé second 
time in her young life, she was going out into the 
great world, 

In little Tessa Holm, with her golden hair and 
frank gray eyes, the reader has no doubt recognized 
the tiny Georgia for whom her young mother’s heart 
was still yearning and refusing to be comforted, 
She was indeed the little child whom Captain Holm 
had stolen from his divorced young wife in the gar- 
den on the bank of the Thames five years ago. And 
while at that moment the young marchioness, her 
wounded heart still unhealed, sat attired in silk, point 
lace, and diamonds, in the stately dining-room of 
Redruth Wold, at her wedding breakfast, with her 
happy bridegroom beside her, her little out-cast child 
was wearily trudging the dusty country road in her 
rags and her bare feet, clinging to an utter stranger, 
a mere wayfarer, for protection and succour from her 
weary lot. 

At Heathmore the strangely assorted pair stopped 
to procure shoes and stockings for Tessa, and a 
decent hat to cover her bare head. As they walked 
out of the hamlet a farmer’s waggon came after 
them, and Dennis asked for a ride. His request was 
granted, and he helped the child into the spriugless 
vehicle, and entered it himself. 

The farmer was going only to Moreton Hampstead, 
but Dennis was grateful for even an hour’s ride. On 
alighting from the waggon they hurried forward upon 
their journey, aud were so fortunate as to be over- 
taken by another waggoner about a mile beyond the 
town, who was going direct to Exeter, and he 
offered to convey them there free of charge. 

It is needless to say that the offer was gratefully 
accepted. 

It was nearly seven o'clock, and the April day was 
drawing near its close, when Dennis and his young 
charge appeared at the door of an humble inno at 
Exeter, and demanded food and lodgings for the 
night. 

‘hey were accommodated with a frugal supper 
and rooms in the attic, adjoining but not connecting. 

After the cold joint and the thin tea had been dis- 
cussed, Dennis took Tessa out into the brilliantly 
lighted streets, and into the region of the shops. 

The wonder and delight of the little child were 
great, but her self-respect and native refinement, 
which serve often in place of training, were also in- 
finite. She betrayed no awkwardness, was not Icud 
in her expression of pleasure, but was quietly obser- 
vaut, aud only betrayed by her kindling eyes and 
flushing cheeks that she was in a scene utterly 
strange to her. 

Dennis procured for her at @ small shop a neat, 
well-made priut dress, and a shawl and gloves. He 
then took her back to their hotel. ‘The next morn- 
ing they set out for London. 

The same morning—the morning after the young 
Marchioness of Thornhurst received, on her bridal 
day, the letter from Captain Holm—a neighbour of 
Granny Kiggs brought to her a letter which had ar- 
rived at her address at Heathmore on the day pre- 
vious. 

The letter was from Captain Holm, and had arrived 
by the same steamer as the letter to Miss Redruth. 
The miserly old woman laboriously spelled out the 
letter, in which was enclosed a draft for money. We 
give the letter. 

“Mrs. Kiccs,—Pardon my long delay in remitting 
the sum agreed upon for the support of little Tessa. 
I was very ill last year at the time the money was 
due, and after my recovery was so hampered with 
debts and obligations that 1 had nothing to spare. I 
euclose amount due for two years. As you are 60 
comfortably situated at the ‘ Pig and Thistle,’ and as 
I have paid you so liberally, you cannot bave needed 
the money, and I am not tuerefore greatly troubled 
about the delay. You may depend, however, upon 
my being more prompt in future. . 

“| wish again to enjoin you to guard the child as 
the apple of youreye. She is worth more to me than 
all the Holm estates. She represents to me every- 
thing that can render my life tolerable or satisfactory. 
I would not part with her for a million pounds to- 
day. She will be to me fortune, honours, and some- 
thing I crave yet more, of which I cannot tell you. 

“ Be careful of her. Keep her from strangers. Let 
her pass for a rustic. Write to me of her health, ap- 
pearance, disposition. Burn this letter. ’ 

“Truly yours, CarTaIn Diepy Hom.’ 

The amazement of Granny Kiggs at the contents 
of this missive were only equalled in her anger at 
herself for having given the child away. 

‘Now I'll have togo off up to London to fetch 
back the child,” she muttered. ‘“ Where is the clerk's 
address ?”” i 

She searched the desk and found the card Dennis 
had given her. As she read the address upon it of @ 
small commercial inn of Plymouth—that and nothing 
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moro—her teeth chattered, her sallow face became of 
a more sickly yellow, and a sudden rage and grief 
possessed her soul, 

“If she would have been a fortune to the captain, 
she would have been a fortune to me!” she muttered, 
hoarsely. “ And I’ve thrown the fortune away! She's 
gone and left no trace of where she went! I’m 
cheated—cheated! What shall I say when Captain 
Holm comes back and demands of me his daughter ?” 

She beat her breast with her hands in au unavail- 
ing rage. 

(To be continued.) 








RALPH. 

A HUNDRED and fifty years ago a country boy, 
having scribbled verses by the score in his farm- 
house garret bedroom, and finding in himself a good 
deal of rhyming power, with a thought or two that 
seemed new to him, made up his mind to be a poet, 
and with this view went up to London. His aunt 
gave him her blessing and a red nightcap, begging 
him to wear it. His uncle told him that he hoped 
he would be a better poet than he was a farmer, al- 
though he doubted it. , But beside the stile where 
the youth had met her so often he kissed Daisy 
Denzil on her lips, bade her not forget him, and en- 
joined her to write to him now and then, to which 
she replied : 

“ But I spells so bad, thou knowest I’m ashamed.” 

But he answered : 

‘*What do I care for spelling, sweetheart ? Thou 
knowest how to spell love.”’ 

She said, proudly : 

“Sure I do that; but thou didst teach me.’ 

He answered nothing, only kissed her again and 
went away—one-and-twenty, dark of eye, pale of 
cheek, and sweet of mouth—a sensitive, romantic 
fellow whom the world was sure to use ill. 

This was his plan—for in those days the writer 
always rose, if he rose at all, upon the wings of 
patronage. 

A sister of his mother had married a duke. She 
had died, it is true, years before ; but she had during 
her lifetime sent many kindly messages to her sister, 
and had said that her husband would do anything 
for her kin that they would ask of him. They had 
asked nothing. In stepping out of her humble sphere 
she had hurt those she left behind. The marriage 
was clandestine, and the knot was tied first at 
Gretna Green. Afterwards there had been a grand 
wedding at a London church, but none of the bride’s 
kinsfolk had been there. 

When the duchess died, Polly, her sister, put on 
black and cried for a fortnight. But none of the 
family went to the duke’shome. When after awhile 
he married a young girl who was one of his own set, 
and, people said, very beautiful, it seemed as though 
that was the end of the country girl’s marriage, as 
far as the farmer and his wife were concerned—and 
they were both dead also. 

But now this boy bethought him of his great 
connexion, and was going to London especially to 
place his poetic effusions at his mercy. 

_ ft would seem an odd thing to do now, but then 
it was the customary and the only way for a poet 
to break his egg-shell and come forth full fledged. 

He was doing a good deal of this for Daisy Denzil 
too. His laurel wreath was to be laid at her feet ; 
and when he was possessed with sufficient means 
they were to be married. 

He had made a little sketch of Daisy’s profile— 
such a pretty one—and wore it next his heart ina 
glazed locket, with a curl of her hair about it. He 
could not have had the face or the hair of a better 
girl there. She was as fresh and sweet as the golden 
butter-cups and the pink-eyed daisies in the meadow 
where she drove the cows to milk every day. 

Thinking of her, he walked on until he heard the 
stage rumbling behind him, upon which he took an 
outside seat. Besides his linen, his manuscript was 
all his baggage. All his other clothes were on his 
back, all his money was ina little lucky purse, witha 
cross knitted in it, which Daisy had made for him. 

Dirty and weary, with his little bundle over his 
shoulder, he walked up to the door of the great house 
at last, and was kept waiting in the hall by the ser- 
vants—who thought him of no consequence what- 
ever—for two mortal hours, and might indeed have 
been sent away without seeing the duke, had not a 
lady, graceful and beautiful beyond all that the poor 
poet had dreamt of, crossed the hall, trailing her 
velvet robes after her as a queen might; and, seeing 
the youth sitting there so patiently, and noting his 
handsome face and expressive eyes perhaps, had 
graciously stopped and asked his business. He 
told his story to her, and learnt that she was the 
duke 8 second wife, and that the duke was not 

out, ’ as the servants had said, but in his library. 

“I will take you there,” said the lady. “ He 
Will be glad to see you, as I am.” 

With such a feeling as one might have had who 


All rich men are not so gracious to poor rela- 
tions as this duke was. Ralph wrote a letter to 
Daisy next day, and told her all about it—how fine 
a place he was in, how a room had been placed at 
his service, and how he had been invited to stay 
until the duke had time to read his verses and do 
something for him. 

** And the duchess, Daisy,” wrotethe boy. ‘Oh, 
could you but see her! She is too beautiful for a 
mere mortal. She is, I think, an angel come to earth 
a while.”’ 

Poor Daisy! this was the last letter she had for 
along time. She watched and waited and worried ; 
but letters were not to be expected so often then as 
now. Ralph would bring his own next letter, no 
doubt, she thought, and woald return mysteriously 
great, with money in his purse enough to ber a dairy 
farm, and make her its mistress. 

Poor Daisy! Humble hopes like hers are as often 
blighted as great ones. 

Ralph was still in London, still at the duke’s 
= house, and the duke delayed the reading of 

is poems; but the boy was in nohaste. ‘hat 
* angel in human form,”’ the duchess, had quite be- 
witched him. He was very handsome and very ro- 
mantic, and his admiration of her was evident. She 
was thirty and he twenty-one. It was a piquant 
amusement to try her power on so young a man. 
The duchess would have been horrified at a thought 
of wrong-doing, but she was a dangerous flirt—the 
most dangerous of ull, a sentimental one. The duke 
left home for a few days, and she amused herself — 
nothing more. 

But Ralph, at the age when full-blown charms 
are the most admired—for it is your man of thirty 
or forty who adores sweet sixteen —alas! he had for- 
gotten everything for her, Daisy included. He had 
no idea of wrong-doing in his mind, but he was in 
love, desperately and absurdly, with tho matron of 
high degree. The days passed like dreams, and in 
the night he dreamt of her. What was to come of 
it all he never asked himself. He had expended all 
his means upon a dress more fit to wear in her pre- 
sence than the country-made garments with which 
he was clothed on his journey; they became him 
well, and he fell into the habits of luxury very easily. 

The duchess never passed a more pleasant fort- 
night. She read pévtry to her poet and uttered sen- 
timents to suit him, joyed to know that he was in 
love with her and laughed at him when they were 
apart. It was fun to the duchess, but death to Ralph. 

The duke came back again at last—with him some 
great friends. The house was full. The duchess 
had grown a little weary of her young admirer, but 
he would not be shaken off. He had not the sense 
to know that the time for his adoration was over. 
She had awakened it purposely, now she found it 
a little uncomfortable, but be did not seeit. She 
was cold to him, and he wrote her a set of verses, 
sent them to her by her maid, and said, “love” in 
them outright. She had let him look it as often as 
he chose, and had looked it back ; but to say it was 
different. She returned one line to him: 

* You have insulted me!’’ 

Then she went to her husband’s library, sat down 
near him, and looked up into his eyes. 

** Richard,” she said, ‘* what are you going to do 
with your country poet ?” 

“ Read him after a while,” said the duke, “ and if 
he’s good——”’ 

** He is not,” said the lady. “ He writes trash— 
horrible trash. Tve read some of it. Give him a 
hundred pounds, and send him back to his dairy 
and his country sweetheart. I suppose he has one. 
I am so tired of him.” 

“ Your judgment is very good in such matters,” 
said the duke.  “ I’ll do as you advise. He’s anice 
boy too, and he’ll be disappointed.” 
Disappointed—what a calm, quiet word to use! 
jane a vain attempt to express by it Ralph’s emo- 
tions 

The card had come to him. He read the words. 
Insulted her! Yes, it was true. It was an insult, 
but she had encouraged him—had seemed to like 
him. He must go away—he must fly her presence. 
He must go where he might never meet her again. 
- He had forgotten all about Daisy. She never 
once flitted through his mind, save as a common 
sort of person whom he had once liked. He never 
thought of going home ; anywhere but there—any- 
where—anywhere. And while he was tying up his 
bundle came a letter fromthe duke. He tore it 
open with trembling hands. Within were these 
words : 

“ Dear Boy,—I am sosorry to disappoint you ; 
but really you know one cannot do everything at 
first. As yet your poetry would not please the 
public. Ienclose aone-hundred-pound note. Take 
it as it is meant, kindly, and go home and write 
more. Time works wonders. 

* Truly yours, GresHam, Duke of —.’ 
Ralph threw tie money to the floor, and trampled 
on it. He took his hat and bundle, and departed 
without adieu. 


, 


least of it; but he knew that he had been ill-used 
also. Both had ill-used him—she the most. Yet he 
loved her; he never could overcome his love—his 
mad, blind love for this woman, a wife, a mother, 
and a duchess. 

He had not even money for a stage journey, and 
he trudged along weary, heart-sick, hungry. He 
sat down at last, at dusk, beside a gloomy pond, 
and dropped his bundle and hid his face in his 
hands. Far away under the stars Daisy was pray- 
ing for hisreturn. He gave no thought at all to 
her. ‘The woman who had rid herself of him filled 
his very soul. He sat there thinking. ‘There are 
times when we should not think. This was one for 


m. 

At dawn they found him dead—the pistol he had 
taken with him from home, as a protection against 
highwaymen, who were very busy in those days, 
clasped in his cold right hand, the bullet that had 
been in it was in his heart. 

“T always thought him a little mad,’ was all 
the duchess said when the tale was told her; but 
Daisy Denzil, to whom they brought dead Ralph 
home, bewailed him as only true love can. She took 
the little parcel of written verse and hoarded it as 
her choicest treasure. And she never married any 
one else, but lived a maiden all her life—“ waiting,’ 
a3 she said, ‘‘ to go to Ralph at last.” 

Perhaps she did. Heaven only knows. They havo 
all been dead for a century. M.K.D. 





S1anor Mario’s CAaREER.—The London operati« 
career of Signor Mario has comprised appearances 
in forty-four operas, making altogether 935 per- 
formances. In 1839, the year he made his début, he 
sang 134 nights—91 times as Gennaro, in ‘‘ Lucrezia.’’ 
In 1841 he played Almaviva, in the “ Barbiere,’’ 
102 times ; andin 1848 Fernando, in “ La Favorita,”’ 
49 times; and Raoul, in “Les Huguenots,” 119 
times. 

Tomas GraAHAM’s Sratur.—Mr. William 
Brodie, R.S.A., has just completed the full-size 
model in clay of a colossal statue, to be erected in 
Glasgow, of the late Thomas Graham, Master of the 
Mint. Dr. Graham’s researches and discoveries in 
chemistry are known to all scientific inquirers. The 
statue is to be cast in bronze, and is to occupy a 
position at the south-east corner of George Square, 
corresponding with that of Chantrey’s celebrated 
figure of James Watt at the south-west corner. It 
is no extravagant compliment to the sculptor to say 
that the figure, judging from the model, is likely 
to prove a worthy companion work to that of 
Watt. 

CaPpuan Vases.—The British Museum has just 
effected an important purchase of twelve vases found 
recently at Capua. Theseare all of them finely pre- 
served examples of a rare and beautiful class—gene- 
rally assigned to an epoch little lower than that of 
Alexander, and distinguished by large size and su- 
preme and subtly varied elegance of form. They are 
principally amphore and crateres, without figure 
designs, but with their bodies painted black, and 
fluted in the manner which indicates an intention 
of imitating the forms of metal vases. Tho neck is 
generally adorned with a wreath of leaf sprays, 
picked out in gold. 

Tue Prince or Scortanp.—It is not generally 
known that there is a Prince of Scotland, but such 
a title exists, and is borne by the Prince of Wales, 
who is Duke of Rothesay, Prince and Steward of 
Scotland. The principality was founded in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, ever since the eldest son 
of the King of Scotland was called Duke of Rothe- 
say. The deed of erection has perished, and the 
revenue and land have almost entirely disappeared, 
but the principality still survives. An account has 
been standing in the Bank of England for some 
years past in the name of “The Prince of Scot- 
land,” meaning the Prince of Wales. The special 
title of Prince of Scotland is included by the heralds 
in the general designation of Prince of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Toucuine OccurRENCE.—At the little village 
of Longburton, in Dorsetshire, the curate was re- 
cently engaged to marry the only child of the vicar. 
He was taken ill, and the marriage service, at his ear- 
nest wish, was celebrated by special dispensation as 
he lay on his death bed. The day after his burial was 
to have been that of his marriage. ‘The wedding 
cake was provided, and cut at his funeral. The coffin 
of polished oak, with gilded furniture, was placed in 
the drawing-room, having upon it a purple and 
white pall, upon which was placed an exquisitely 
beautiful heart-shaped garland of lilies, orange 
blossoms, and other delicate flowers. In the centre 
was a small cross, similarly composed. ‘The 
mourners wore white crape hatbands; those who 
preceded the body white silk hatbands, and all, 
including the bearers, white kid gloves. A hymn 
was sung in the church and another in the church- 
yard, after the coflin, with its floral ornaments, had 








saw his good angel suddenly appear bodily befor 
him, Ralph followed her. — eon 


He felt that he had acted unwisely, to say the 


been lowered into the grave 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ae March and Quich Step. 


Composed by SIR HENRY R, BISHOP. 
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A YARD MEASURE, &c., &c. 





TABLET FOR A PHYSICIAN.—Nos. 1 & 2. 


sent for a physician. 
diwval style. The first fold 
represents @ crown of oak 
leaves surrounding twigs of 
laurel. Embroidery in ap- 
pliqué adorns the centre, 
which is worked on white 









silk, and in illustration No. 2 J po 
is of the actual size; this is ig '\ Bae 
surrounded by embroidery in LA Z Z Veg 


brown cloth. For the actual 
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broidery is worked in chain PG lg 
stitch, partly with gold thread <*: o>» 
d partly with brown silk PLY 
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MUSLIN EMBROIDERY 
ON NET.—No. 3. 
(Evans’s Embroidery Cot- 
ton. 








Tuis embroidery is suitable for trimming lace 
curtains, etc, 


CASE FOR A YARD MEASURE.—No. 4. 
THE foundation of this case is twisted wire covered 
with green silk ; this is of course wound round the 
wire. The interstices are filled with 
crystal and imitation pearl beads on 
fine wire. A moveable wire with silk 
wound round it serves the purpose of 
the yard measure when the yard (in 
ribbon) has been affixed. The orna- 
mentation in beads has been already 
described, and only requires due re- 
gard to the illustration. 
le 


PARIS FASHIONS. 

FASHION accurately reflects in its 
narrow sphere the conflicts, agita- 
tions, and experiments which appear 
in political, administrative, and social 
questions. We see all styles con- 
founded, and cannot yet clearly dis- 
cern which will rise triumphaut from 
the chaos. But something will come 
from it; business has resumed its ac- 
tivity, and every ove is setting to 
work anew with feverish energy. 

For the moment there is a truce to 
invention, and we witness the transi- 
tion from what has been to what will 
be. The general appearance of dress 
is for the most part what it was at 
this time last year, only trimmings 
are simplified and luxury is retrenched 
without necessarily encroaching on 
elegance. Crinoline is still worn, but 
very small; suits are more plainly 
trimmed, round hats are not flattened 
so completely on the nose, chignons 
are not so voluminous, and we no longer see either 
chignons composed of floating curls or short frizzes 
on the forehead, or long ringlets—so long, indeed, 









































for bell-pulls, and use them accordingly. At most, 


a single curl of moderate length is permitted behind 
the ear; and young ladies, both married and single, 
are seen already with their hair dressed in short, 
flat bandeaux, withont any crépe, terminating behind 
the ears in two very thick three-strand braids, which 


MUSLIN EMBROIDERED ON NET, CASE FOR 


Tus tablet would serve as a very acceptable pre- 
It is carved in wood in the me- 
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that an absent-minded person might mistake them, 


Mustin EMBROIDERED ON NzEt.—No. 3. 


are wound around the head so as to form a diadem, 
and a moderate-sized chignon. ‘his is paving the 


way for the simple coiffures, which cannot fail to 
be in vogue next winter. 

As to bonnets, they will be larger; they are al- 
ready becoming so, indeed, thus proving that it was 
only the increased quantity of hair that restricted 
theirsize. Many have wide strings of ribbon or tulle 
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Suowrne How To WorRK THE TABLET.—No. 1. 


edged with lace, and tied under the chin. Dark tints, 

black, brown, garnet, and violet, are most in favour 

this season for the trimming of white or yellow straw 

bonnets. Coloured, gray, or brown straw bonnets 

are always trimmed with ribbons aud feathers of 
| the same colour as the straw. 
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TABLFT FoR A Puysician.—No. 2. 


The best way to indicate the fashions is to describe | 


a number of dresses. This we shall proceed to do. 
Dress of very light violet foulard, almost lilac, 

trimmed with a wide-gathered flounce. Above this 

flounce are two pleated ruches, each two and a half 


inches wide, seton upright. High, plain corsage, 
and almost tight sleeves, trimmed at the wrist with 
two pleated ruches, each an inch and a quarter 
wide. The skirt of the dress is not trained, but 
round, and no longer than that of a walking suit. 





Over dress made of bands of black silk grenadine an 

inch and three-quarters wide, and separated by strips 

of black guipure insertion three-quarters of an inch 

wide, all arranged perpendicularly. This skirt is 

not draped, as over skirts generally are, but falls 
| straight, only it is shorter than the foulard under 

dress, and is edged with black guipure twoand a half 
| inches wide. ‘I'ke bottom of the guipure reaches the 
top of the upper ruche that 
forms the trimming of the 
under skirt. High corsage of 
strips of grenadine and gui- 
pure insertion, opening from 
the neck to the waist over the 
foulard corsage, the opening 
being edged with black gui- 
pure four-fifths of an inch 
wide. The sleeves of the 
over waitt are very full ; they 
are made of strips of grenadine 
and insertion, and are trimmed 
with guipure like that of the 
over dress. Belt of violet rib- 
ben, elaborately embroidered 
with black on each side; a 
bunch of long violet and black 
loops is set at the back over 
the belt. In this suit the over 
dress takes the place of a wrap- 
ping. The same dress may be 
made by substituting ribbons 
| of black silk or velvet for the bands of grenadine, or 
| white may be used instead of black, white grenadine 
| bands and white guipure insertion, or white muslin 
| bands and Valenciennes or other lace insertion. 
Dress of black silk, trimmed with a very wide- 
| pleated flounce of black worsted grenadine. This 
flounce is edged on the bottom with 
a white bias fold three-fifths of an 
inch wide, veiled with black guipure 
of the same width. Over dress of 
black grenadine, long enough to come 
just below the black silk flounce, and 
edged like this flounce with a narrow 
white bias fold covered with black 
guipure. This skirt is slightly draped 
at each s' le, just behind the arms. 
High grenadine corsage over tho 
black silk corsage. Half-flowing gre- 
nadine sleeves lined through with 
black silk. A grenadine scarf, edged 
with a narrow white fold covered 
with black guipure, serves as a wrap- 
ping ; this scarf passes across the back 
without concealing the waist, crosses 
in front on the breast under a knot of 
violet velvet ribbon, and is tied be- 
hind at the bottom of the waist in a 
single knot without ends. White 
straw bonnets trimmed with black 
lace, violet ribbons, and a violet 
feather. 


t 
t 


Dress with three skirts of écru 
foulard. First skirt without trim- 
ming; second skirt shorter than the 
preceding ; third skirt shorter than 
the second. The latter is cut in 
curves on the bottom, edged with a 
narrow band of white nansook, and 
ornamented with embroidery. The 
bottom of this third skirt is caught up 
behind above the belt, and fastened by arranging it 
in a semi-circular rosette, over which is placed a knot 
of écru foulard edged with a band of embroi- 
dery. High, plain corsage, with short basques. Half- 
flowing sleeves, cut in scallops on the bottom, and 


Case FoR A YARD MEAsuRE.—No. 4. 


edged with embroidery. A short cape, scalloped on 
the bottom and edged with embroidery, serves as a 
wrapping. Yellow straw round hat, trimmed with 
écru ribbon and bright red poppies 

Over skirts are worn both very long and very, 
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short; the latter are the less graceful—indeed, very 
short over skirts are becoming to but few persons ; 
no one, however, can expect to dress becomingly 
who insists on wearing what other people do, regard- 
less whether the style is suited to her face and figure. 
li the Parisians of all classes excel the whole 
world in the art of dressing well, asis generally ad- 
mitted, it is because they know how to adapt the 
fashions to their own gracefulness or ungracefulness, 
beauty or ugliness, instead of adapting themselves to 
the fashion, whatever may be tlreir face or figure. 
For instance, a Parisian, knowing that tight-fitting, 
closely clinging garments are the most unbecoming 
things imaginable for stout persons, when the fashion 
favours this style of wrappings evades the difficulty 
instead of accepting what would render her ugly, 
and, if she is robust, wears them tight in the back 
and loose in front. 





ANNA’S MOTHER. 


In his study, bending over a mass of books and 
papers, sat a tall, powerfully made, handsome man, 
apparently about forty years of age, though if the 
family record had been consulted by any curious 
person, it would have been found that he really 
numbered ten years more. 

His noble head, his lofty brow, and calm, search- 
ing deep blue eyes, betrayed the student and the 
scholar, whose whole heart and life were wrapped 
up in his books and the precious lore they taught 
him. 

Too stately, too self-poised, he seemed for love. 
Yet in his day he had been the slave of that uni- 
versal passion like other men. He had sighed at 
the feet of his lady-love, and “‘ written sonnets to 
her eyebrows,” for aught I can say. She had smiled 
upon him—had loved him—had become his wife. 
For twenty years they had lived together in appa- 
rent peace and harmony. Their home was a villa in 
the suburbs of London. 

The wife was a thorough housekeeper—neat, lady- 
like, and with remains of the beauty which had cap- 
tivated the student’s eye and won his heart so many 
yearsago. It was a pleasant home to visit, and 
those who enjoyed its cordial and well-ordered hos- 
pitality said to themselves and to each other that 
**the professor ’’ was a very lucky man, his wife a 
treasure, his house all that the residence of a re- 
nowned and wealthy scholar ought to be. 

Books, music, flowers, a quiet country retreat, 
and a good “angel in the house”’ to keep all things 
as they should be, what could the heart of man de- 
sire beyond and above all this ? 

What, indeed! 

The professor asked himse!f this question with a 
sigh as he pushed his papers wearily away and 
leaned his head upon his hand. 

He was busy with the proof-sheets of his new 
work, a book which was to bring him added wealth 
and fame, and give to the world at large some im- 
portant discoveries in the great science of astronomy, 
to which he had devoted his whole life. His task 
rapidly approached completion, yet he was sad and 
ill at ease. 

What then did the professor want ? 

Sympathy. That was all. 

Praise and applause he could have from the mul- 
titude. He expected it. It was his due. But that 
was not enough. Tho heart of the true artist and 
creator asks something more than this in the hour 
of success. It asks a delicate appreciation, a re- 
fined sympathy and recognition, which only a kin- 
dred soul, and that soul filled with love, can give. 

Here was the cause of the professor’s sigh. 

Absorhed in science to the exclusion of all minor 
objects, he had passed through youth and manhood 
comparatively unscathed. He had loved one woman 
with a boy’s love ; had married and been faithful to 
her in look, word, thought, and deed, through all 
the years of their wedded life. Ignorant of the 
deptis of the human heart, he had been accustomed 
to wonder, perhaps to sneer secretly, at the tempta- 
tions to which he saw other men succumb. 

Now, at the age of fifty, in the zenith of his power 
and fame, and after a long life of morality and fi- 
delity, his hour had come. He learned with fear 
and trembling what a tyrant an unlawful love may 
be. He acknowledged, in dust and ashes, that, if he 
had never stepped aside from the straight path of 
duty, it was becanse he had never been tempted as 
he was tempted now. 

Would he yield? He was struggling with him- 
self and struggling well. Would it be in vain? 
Would he yield ? 

Thus it had happened. At a conversaz’ one given 
by one of his scientific friends he had met a wo- 
man, no longer very young, but still retaining all 
the graces and witcheries and fascinations of her 
youth. Tired of too-easy conquests—for she was 
playfully designated “'The Irresistible” by her 
friends—this lady had turned her dark soft eyes 
upon the sravelvy handsome face of the professor. 





There was a man who had been devoted to his 
good wife for twenty years, faithful to her and to 
science alone. To carry such a captive at her 
chariot wheels would be a triumph worthy of her 
name. So “The Irresistible” commenced operations 
at once by developing a sudden interest in the science 
of astronomy that made those who knew her best 
smile to each other significantly. 

But the poor professor, perfectly unused to wo- 
man’s wiles, fell at once into the snare. The in- 
terest which she so delightfully counterfeited he 
supposed to be real, and hour after hour was spent 
in teaching to this charming pupil the rudiments of 
the science which she seemed to be so anxious to 
investigate with him. When those soft dark eyes 
turned towards the blue night sky and selected a 
bright star as the luminary of their united destiny 
what could the poor professor do but salute that 
happy star with a farewell glance each night before he 
closed his eyes to sleep ? When the sweetest voice in 
all the world read out his proof-sheets for his own 
corrections, what could he do but forget to make 
them as he listened to the wondrous melody of the 
familiar words ? 

She beguiled and bewildered him as sorely as ever 
did the Lorely her victims of the Rhine. Andon 
the evening of which I write he woke to the full 
consciousness of this for thefirsttime. He saw at 
last the abyss before him. His was an intensely 
practical nature, in spite of the peculiar bent of his 
whole life and genius. He deceived himself with no 
vain sophistries now, but said plainly to himself, 
that he, a married man, owing all his love and duty 
and allegiance to one woman, was in serious danger 
of transferring the three gifts to another, who had 
no right to receive or toencourage them. What was 
to be done? 

Through all-this last beloved and most successful 
work of his life she had been his aid and inspira- 
tion. He knew it now at last. He had sought such 
aid innocently enough heretofore; butif he sought 
it again, what then ? 

He believed in her, you see. He took all her 
pretty airs and graces, her gentle words and tender 
glances, for truth. This woman, then, cared for 
him! And he—oh, was he not in danger of flinging 
fame, honour, and fortune to the winds for ever, so 
that she would but love him ? 

It was a serious question to ask, but he did ask 
it, and the answer was all too plain. 

* What shall I do?” he groaned, aloud. ‘I ought 
to give her up. I ought never to go near her again 
now that I see the danger that exists for both in 
our meetings. Yet, to give up that sweet and 
tender sympathy, that ready response to every 
thought and feeling of my own, and go back to the 
silence and darkness of my former life! Have I 
strength for this ?” 

His restless hand, stirring the loose papers on his 
table, displaced an open miniature case. He looked 
down at it. 

The face of a girl of seventeen, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, with a proud, noble, resolute face, the very 
counterpart of his own: the picture of his daughter 
—his only child—whose beauty and genius had filled 
his heart with pride and his soul with tender love, 
and had been lying in her grave for two long lonely 


‘years ! 


He closed the case with a bitter groan. 

“If Anna had only lived, I might have found 
sympathy and comfort here in my own home. She 
understood me; she loved me; she was proud of 
my fame. Never would this temptation have come 
upon me while she was by my side!” 

Bending his head down upon his clasped hands, he 
fought out the battle wita the fiends that ever 
seemed whispering in his ear. 

When the shadows of twilight had melted into 
the golden lustre of the night, the door of the 
study opened, and a woman stole softly in and came 
to the side of the professor—a slight, pale woman, 
with soft dark hair, and mild brown eyes, like a 
gazelle’s. She looked meek and gentle. She looked 
also sad. And with good reason. Some cruel gossip 
had just repeated to her the busy rumours that 
linked her husband’s name with that of another 
woman! Her heart was full, yet she would not re- 
proach him. She knew no way of pleading with him 
save one. She touched the spring of the miniature 
and laid it before him, the yellow moonlight shining 
on the pictured face within. 

“Stephen,” she said, in a low voice, “I am a 
poor, ignorant woman, all unworthy to be the wife 
of aman like you. Yet you loved me once. Do 
not forget that. I have loved you always, and shall 
love you till I die. For the sake of our dear dead 
child do not leave me for another! For Anna’s 
sake never forget that I am Anna’s mother, and 
that you loved me once.”’ 

She knew all then! He heeded that but little. The 
words she had spoken had turned the scale in which 
his soul was balancing between good and evil. He 
took her in his arms. He kissed the picture, then 
he kissed her. 

“ Marion, forgive me this one sin against you,” 





he said, with a sob, as he held her to his breast, 
“ T will never forsake you foranother. I loved you 
once; I love you now, and ‘Anna’s mother’ js 
more to me than any other woman on earth can 
ever be. Love me once more ; trust me once again, 
ae! C4 sake of our lost angel hero! All will yet be 
well.” 

I need not give her answer. The heart of every 
true wife will speak it for me. I will only add that 
the professor never saw “The Irresistible” again, 
and that he reads his proof-sheets now to his wife, 
which is, I fancy, by far the better way of the two. 

M. W. 8S. G. 








OLD CLOTHES. 

Amone the pleasures of vacation is the privilege 
of wearing old clothes; that is, if one goes into 
some quiet retreat by the sea, or in the country, 
New Tothes always, in our case, at least for a week, 
bring with them a sense of responsibility. One 
must think, rising up or sitting down, what the 
effect is to be on his clothes. If he meets a 
friend carrying a bundle, wheeling a barrow, or fresh 
from the garden, rejoicing in the most intimate 
relations with wholesome dirt, instead of thinking 
of your friend, you are conscious of an undercurrent 
of feeling about your new coat. You glance every 
five minutes along your sleeves, or draw up the 
skirts, or twist your neck in an impossible effort to 
see your back. Then a new coat always bring do- 
mesticadmonition. ‘* Why, as sure as I live, that 
man has gone-to work in the garden with his new 
coat on!’ If you tumble down under a tree for a 
half-hour’s enjoyment, you are summoned toremem- 
ber your coat. A new coatsends one about like a 
peacock, in an exhibitory frame, or puts him in a 
pillory. 

Blessings on old clothes! How well they have 
learned your shape! How fondly they cling to you, 
without pinches orannoyance, with modest comfort. 
You abandon yourself to the joy of friendship or 
indolence, without a thought of their effect upon 
your clothes. Youclimb trees, jump over stones 
and through bushes, as careless of consequences as 
birds are. If it rains, youcare not. Old clothes 
are the best substitute in summer for umbrellas. 

Consider the matter in the light of economy. 
Here are a multitude of things which the fashion- 
able city would disdain, that you may in the re- 
tirement of vacation wear for months. A collar is 
frayed a little; but who will care in the country? 
And the boots—oh, how despicable are new boots! 
How amiable and comfortable are old ones! Your 
foot lies at ease, even when the side has eracked 
open, or the toe kicked out. They comeon or off 
with equal facility. 

A large slice of human infelicity consists in pull- 
ing on or off overtight boots. Is there anything 
more ridiculous than a slightly fat man, with arms 
and leg extended, straining with apoplectic face at 
a refractory boot ? Yes, it is equalled by the sight 
of the same man, tired, sleepy, and cross, with one 
foot at the slippery heel of the other, and stagger- 
ing about in the effort to get to bed without his 
boots on. Short boots for long feet, narrow boots 
for wide feet, small boots for large feet, boots with 
seams that won’t wear smooth, squeaking boots that 
sound your coming from afar—if one considers the 
sum of all the misery made by boots since the day 
when men learned not to go barefoot, is it not certain 
that boots have produced more torment than the 
Inquisition during its whole history ? 

In vacation, old shoes, old clothes, old friends—if 
we were poets, we should say old wine, but as we are 
temperance men we say—old coffee—real plantation 
Ceylon—are the true means of enjoyment, provided 
one has a hundred nothings to do every day; for, 
though indolence has its charms, yet fully to enjoy 
idleness one must make himself think that he has 
been busy. H. W. b. 








FACETI2ZA. 


Ir you are asked to take an egg, and won't, is that 
an-egg-ative reply ? 

Economy ror Lapries.—If you want a morning 
wrapper to last for ever never wear it out. 

Apvice To Farmers.—Thresh your corn as much 
as you think necessary, but don’t pull its ears off— 
that’s brutal. 

A Con. on Sr. Lawgence.—What is the diffe- 
rence between the fashionable time in London and 
the fashionable quarter in Ramsgate? One is the 
season and the other on-the-sea.—Fun. 

A DOMESTIC REVELATION. 

Nice Boy: ‘I’m jolly glad you're going to stop 
with us.” 

Visitor: ** Are you, darling ? Why so?” 

Nice Boy: “‘’Cause we shall have nice dinners 
now.” —Judy. 

A Hrint.—A Parisian lady called on her millinet 
the other day to “take up” the character of a ser- 
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vant. The respectable appearance of the latter was 
beyond questioning. “But is she honest?’ asked 
the lady. “Iam notso certain about that,” replied 
the milliner; ‘I have sent her to you with my bill 
a dozen times, and she has never yet given me the 
money.” 

THE WORST OF TWO STRINGS. 

Younger Brother: ‘‘ What’s the matter, Mary? 
Are you unhappy because neither of those fellows 
you were flirting with at croquet yesterday proposed 
to you?” 

Mary: “Both did, Tom! And—I said ‘ Yes’ 
to the wrong one!”’—Punch. 


SILLY SUFFOLK (?) PASTORALS.—RECIPROCITY. 

Parson: “I have missed you from your pew of 
late, Mr. Stubbings-——” 

Farmer (apologetically): ‘* Well, sir, I hev’ been 
to meet’n’ lately. But—y’ see, sir, the Reverend 
Mr. Scholes 0’ the Chapel, he bought some pigs 0’ 
me, and I thought I ought to gi’ em a tarn! !”— 
Punch. 

SUGGESTIVE. 

Boatman: “ Ax yer parding, ladies, but I’m right 
out o’ bacey; ye ain’t none on yer got e’er a screw 
0’ bacey about yer ?”’ 

Damsels: “Tobacco! No, of course we have not! 
What ever should make you think so ?” 

Boatman: “ Well, I didn’t know but wot yer 
might have some about yer—(a pause)— leastways 
the price of a screw o’ baccy.”—Fun. 

“THE THINKER AND THE WORKER.” 

Governess: “ Now, May, you’ve got two things to 
look after-——”’ 

May (who is eminently practical) : * All right 
Br § and carpet-bag!”’ 

Governess: “And you’ve three things to take 
care of, Charlie. What are they?” 

Charlie (a dreamy and absent boy) : “ Three 
things to take care of? Oh! Oh! Yes! The 
world, the flesh, and the d——”’ 

Governess: “ What are you talking of, Charlie ?”’ 
—Punch. 

A Srrone Denrat.—Dr. F—— was the head 
master of a school, and professed to be very gram- 
matical in the use of his language, and therefore ex- 
pected his yee tobe likewise. Playing cards was 
strictly forbidden on the premises ; but, as is always 
the case, this law was often violated by the boys 
without being detected. A number of new comers 
collected together in one of their rooms, and were 
enjoying a good game of cards when a knock was 
heard at the door. ‘“* Who’s there?” one exclaimed. 
“Me!” was the laconic reply. “ Who’s me?” “ Dr. 
F—.” “Can’tbe! Ha! ha! ha! Dr. F-— 
wouldn’t say ‘me,’ he’d say, ‘It is I, sir.’”” The 
old doctor turned his back and went off, knowing 
that they had him there. 

O RAPTURE! 
rari FOR THE SEASON.) 

Sympathetic Wife (reads): “Cut up a cold fowl 
into small joints ; steep them in a basin with a little 
oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt; drain them ona cloth ; 
dish them up in a pyramidal form on a thick bed of 
seasoned shred-lettuces; mask them all over 
smoothly with some white Mayonnaise sauce, No. 
37 ; garnish round the base with a border of neatly 
cut quarters of hard-boiled eggs, the hearts of let- 
tuces, olives, fillets of anchovies, or croutons of 
aspic jelly! Ornament the top with a few sprigs of 
tarragon or chervil! Oh, Algernon, Algernon! Isn’t 
it sweet ! ! !’? 

Husband: “ Lovely, my own. Begin again just 
where you mask them all over with the Mayonnaise 
sauce, you know, and read slowly.’’—Punch. 

HIGHLAND HONOURS. 

Mr. Punch’s silver slipper is always flung, men- 
tally, after a newly married couple, but he seldom 
puts himself ‘‘in evidence ”’ on domestic occasions. 
Still, he always reserves to himself the right to say 
whatever he pleases, and it pleases him to say 
something about a wedding that took place on Tues- 
day, the 15th of August. When a lady, or her 
family, has not “ lacked the sacred poet,” but has 
by virtue of his verse, become historical (as in the 
case of Lord Macaulay’s “ Valentine’’), Mr. Punch 
has, moreover, a special and prescriptive claim to 
notice any incident affecting either. A lady whose 
family is very old indeed, and whose family name, 
thanks to song, will be preserved as far into the 
future as it goes bi into the past, gracefully 
selected the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott as the 
day for her bridal. This was appropriate and grate- 
ful homage to the poet who wrote— 

“Farewell to Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail !” 

In fact, Mr. Punch considers this tribute as far 
and away the prettiest which has been paid to the 
memory of the magician. So he publicly throws the 
silver slipper, and, again to quote (with improve- 
ment) the bard of the north— 

“On his brave vessel’s gunnel he drinks their Bonail.” 
—Punch. 
THE PICK-AKE AGE. 
Go ahead, Gentlemen Governors. Pull down any 


secular building that seems to be in the way, and, 
as Sir Epicure Mammon says, 
** Now and then a church.” 

Temple Bar is doomed. Now Mr. Lowe wants to 
destroy the Church of St. Clement Danes, where 
Dr. Johnson used to worship. All right. St. Mary- 
le-Strand is an obstruction to vans and drays, let 
us erasethat. More room is wanted in Trafalgar 
Square, especially as Mr. Bruce hands it over to 
the legislators of the rough kind; down with St. 
Martin. Then, though St. Margaret's has historical 
reminiscences, especially of Commonwealth days, 
and gives scale to the Abbey, there would be room 
for a large grass-plat for the people, with Ayrton- 
statues, were St. Margaret invited to remove. The 
Abbey itself suggests an extinct superstition, and 
its architecture insults that of the Houses ; do we 
want the Abbey? Then, what a splendid sweep for 
the carriages of the “self-made men of the City,” 
civic knights, and the like, if St. Paul’s Cathedral 
no longer blocked the road from Cheapside to Lud- 
gate Hill! Goahead, Gentlemen Governors. We 
can’t do much in the way of building up fine things, 
—_ we _ out-and-outers at knocking them down. 
—Pune 








MY DREAM. 





My home is a cottage, low and mean, 
But oft at even I sit and dream, 

din my dreaming a lady am I, 
And live in a palace broad and high ; 
The walls are builded of solid stone, 
And with moss and ivy are overgrown ; 
It stands ina park where the giant trees 
Have waved their branches for centuries, 
And where, in many a.dewy glade 
The deer lie under their pleasant shade, 
As far around as the eye can see 
Field and forest belong to me. 
If I should ride the livelong day, 
Still my domain would stretch away, 
And I can trace my pedigree 
Back through titles of high degree, 
Ancestor and ancestor, 
To the time of the Norman Conqueror. 
All that money and rank can buy 
Of ease and luxury have I; 
No wish of mine has been denied, 
And yet I am dissatisfied, 
And turn away from my golden store 
To envy the maid in the cottage door 
Who sits in the fading light and seems 
Happy, if only happy in dreams, 


Slowly the twilight fades away ; 
My dream fades out with the fading day ; 
I wake from my trance to find that I 
Am not the lady proud and high, 
But only the maid in the cottage door— 
A happy maiden, and nothing more. 
And, thinking what the meaning may be 
Of my dreaming, I can plainly see 
That happiness is a richer dower 
Than lands or money, or rank or power; 
And that of these it is no part— 
It cometh only from the heart ; 
And he who would the treasure win 
Must seek for it his heart within. a 

. B.C, 





GEMS. 








Mopegsty promotes worth, but conceals it; just 
as leaves aid the growth of fruit, and hide it from 
view. 

Ir is always safe to learn, even from our ene- 
mies—seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our 
friends. 

Lapies’ Favourtres.—“I[ have found,” says 
Addison, “ that men who are really the most fond of 
the ladies, who cherish for them the highest re- 
spect, are seldom the most popular with the sex. Men 
of great assurance, whose tongues are lightly hung, 
who make words supply the place of ideas, and 
place compliment in the room of sentiment, are 
their favourites. A due respect for women leads 
to respectful action towards them, and respect 
is mistaken by them for neglect or want of inte- 
rest.’’ 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Make CuaRiriep Burrer ror CURRIES, 
CALLED IN InpDIA “ GueEE.’’—When butter is 
cheap get about ten pounds, and put it in a large 
* Dengchee,” having first carefully washed the but- 
ter in water, and pressed it, to remove any butter- 
milk or sour water. Put your pot overa very slow 
fire, out of doors, in case of accidents, as many 
houses have been burnt in making this household 
store. Let the grease cook very gradually, until it 
begins to crackle, and the watery portion. to be 





evaporated ; then throw in a dozen cloves anda few 


bay leaves, with some corns of black pepper; keep 
stirring round with a wooden spatula or ladle till 
every drop of moisture seems to have left it. Re- 
move the pot to cool, and then strain the clarified 
butter through fine muslin into 5lb. jars, putting 
half of the spice you used into each jar. It will 
keep good for years in a dry, airy store-room. or ina 
warm kitchen cupboard. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue Coan Trarric py Rarnway To Lonpon. 
—The quantity of coal sent to London by railway 
during the month of July was considerably larger 
than during the same period of any previous year. 
The Midland Railway still maintains the lead, 
having carried in July 112,603 tons, the Great 
Northern 77,541 tons, the London and North 
Western 64,646 tons, the Great Eastern 54,965 tons, 
and the Great Western 27,577 tons. The strike in 
South Wales has seriously interfered with the traffic 
to London, the Great Western alone having carried 
15,064 less in July than during the previous month. 
The Midland and the Great Northern alone show an 
increase on the month. This to some considerable 
extent is owing to the reduced rate existing, the 
charge for coal going from South Yorkshire to Lon- 
don being 2s. 2d. less than it was in the early part. 
of the year, and from Derbyshire 1s. 6d. per ton 
less. Singular as it may appear, the Great Northern 
carried of Silkstone coal 15,764 tons in July, 
against 14,763 tons in June, showing an increase of 
1,000 in favour of the month in which, as a rule, the 
demand is the least during the year. From the 
Derbyshire coalfield there was sent from Clay Cross 
about 29,000 tons last month, and from Langley 
13,255 tons. The Great Western’s position has been 
mainly affected by the strike in South Wales, for 
while that line conveyed from Bwllfa Colliery in 
June 2,326 tons, it only took in July 119 tons to 
London ; from the Navigation Pit, also, the carriage 
in June was 4,583 tons, andin July only 116 tons. 
The London and North-Western remains almost 
stationary, while the Great Eastern carried 14,000 
tons less last month than in the previous one, being 
entirely dependent on the Midland and Great 
Northern for its supplies. Trade in both Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire is exceptionally good for the 
or there being a demand for all the steam coal 
raised. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Aut foreign vessels entering French ports are in 
future to pay a duty of one franc per ton. 

Wootwicu DockyarD will shortly be brought 
under the hammer, instructions having been given 
for its sale. 

Aa@nes Norman, convicted of having attempted 
to strangle a little boy, ten years of age, was sen- 
tenced to be kept in penal servitude for ten years. 

Mont Cenis Rattway.—A letter from Italy in 
the Soir says that the opening of the Mont Cenis 
Railway, which was to have taken place next 
month, has been indefinitely postponed, for political 
rcasons. 

EXTENSIVELY CONNECTED.—There is residing in 
Edinburgk a child one year old who has living a 
father and mother, two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers, four great-grandfathers and four great- 
grandmothers, four aunts and five uncles, thirteen 
grand-aunts and eight grand-uncles. 

Rare Puants 1n Paris.—The splendid collec- 
tion of rare plants which had been sent before the 
investment of Paris to the Antwerp Zoological So- 
ciety is now being brought back, and will resume 
their places in the Jardin des Plantes, and that of 
Acclimatisation. 

Tue THames EmpANKMENT.—Another approach 
to the Thames Embankment is about being opened, 
which will be of someadvantage to pedestrians. On 
the Middlesex side of Waterloo Bridge there are 
two flights of steps, only one of which has been 
for very many years open to the public. In former 
times the flight on the east side ran down to a 
steamboat pier, but the flight on the west side was, 
aud has been up to the present time, entirely un- 
used. When the Northern Embankment was 
completed it was strongly urged, especially by 
letters in the columns of the Morning Advertiser, 

that this western flight of steps should also be 
made available for the public convenience; but 
these suggestions were disregarded, owing, as it 
was understood, to differences between the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the directors of the 
Waterloo Bridge Company. Those difficulties seem 
now to have been removed, as workmen are busily 
engaged in clearing away the accumulated dirt, and 
otherwise making ready the new public passage. 
It will be opened in a few days, and probably the 
next step taken may be to render commonly decent 
the flight of steps on the other side of the road. A lit- 





tle light on dark nights would not be out of place. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Auice D.—The handwriting is tolerable. It is lawful 
for any description of cousins to marry. 

A. C, SHannon.—We are sorry we cannot answer your 
inquiry. 

C. G.—The handwriting is already very tolerable, and 
could be improved by frequent careful practice without 
a master. 

W. L. L.—Your postal card is perhaps premature. 
Before or at the time you read these lines your notice 
‘will have appeared. 

Jonquititx.—lIf the phrases are correctly copied they 
have no connected meaning, and probably do not forma 
motto to any crest. The tale referred to is not likely to 
be reprinted in a separate form. 

A Susscriser vor Two Yrars.—l. It depends upon 
his breed. 2. Abstention from liquids and sleep as 
much as possible. 3. Indigestion. 4. No. It is a disease 
of infancy, and if not fatal at that period usually passes 
away with advancing years. 

Joun A.—The world would say that there is no impro- 
priety in such a visit, providing the gentleman in ques- 
tion is residing with his mother or his sister or his aunt, 
but if such is not the case the world would not suppose 
either that he could give or she accept such an invitation 
us you describe. 

H. 23 R.—1. Either of the London morning daily news- 
papers. 2. Fuirly good. 3. The engaged finger for a lady 
is the third finger of the right hand; for a gentleman, 
the forefinger of the left hand. A lady’s wedding-ring is 
worn on the third finger of the left hand. ‘he fourth or 
little finger of the left hand in a gentleman often carries 
some friendly souvenir. 

Arperta SaxoN.—From the tenor of your letter 
we suppose you are merely a tenant at will. If so 
you are bound to quit when your lan¢lord tells you 
to go; but although you must comply with his notice 
you are entitled to reap what you have sown. ‘The em- 
biements, as they are termed, that is to say those vege- 
table products which are the result of your agricultural 
labour, when they arrive at maturity belong to you. 

Sanuet H. H.—Your former notes have been duly an- 
swered. The stanzas on ‘“‘Io-morrow” are too crude 
for publication. Some little merit attaches to the latter 
verse, but the first is inaccurate as well as harsh. Mortals 
do not necessarily tind a weeping sky to turn to when 
they are in grief, neither is it their habit to say on such 
an occasion that they “will simile again to-morrow.” 
‘They more frequently vow that they will never smile 
again. 

E. M.—The following is the French method of pre- 
serving green peas: Put two quarts of peas into a stew- 
pan with three-quarters of a pound of powdered loaf 
sugar and stir them continually over a geutle fire; take 
them out and put them ona sheet of paper placed ona 
sieve turned upside down, under which put some hot 
ashes and renew the same until the peas are dried. When 
they are perfectly dry, put them into paper bags and 
keep them inadry place. When wanted tor use, throw 
them into some warm water and leave them for twenty- 
four hours to soften. 

SunBurNT.—'Lhe most simple and, as far as we know, 
the only effectual way to remove suuburn is to direct 
the person complaining carefully to shade herself or 
keep away from the influence of the sun's rays. For, 
whatever virtue the lotions so often prescribed for this 

urpose enjoy, they possess it in conjunction with the 
apse of time and the change of habit and climate, and 
time alone will remove the effects of sunburn if the 
cause be removed. ‘The lotions cannot possibly have any 
preventive effect or be of any service to a person who, 
like yourself, is very much exposed to the sun. 

Hunry M.—The best practical course seems to be to 
pay for the sheep you have received aud thus to end the 
matter. Because while you have technically a good cause 
of complaint, it may be difficult to show that you have 
received any great damage by what you allege to bea 
breach of contract, which might also assume a different 
appearance when the other side is heard. Your facts 
may be disputed or you may have omitted to tender the 
purchase-money. ‘Ibat you should not have taken 
any steps to enforce what you believe to be your right 
until you are called upon to pay for what you have 
actually consumed is a circumstance not in your favour. 

8. P.—1. Your handwriting will do. 2. Wood is bent 
sometimes by means of the application of heat. The wood 
is wetted, tied round a substance of the required shape, 
then baked in an oven. Preference need not be given to 
any especial kind of wood. 3. We should recommend you 
to cousult the model exhibited in the building of Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, from which you can obtain the required 





dimensions with greater accuracy than we can give. It 
seems to be unnecessary to trauscribe for you the mea- 
surements of that building which the books usually give, 
for you appear to be acquainted with them, having accu- 
rately quoted the height from the ground to the top of 
the cross as 404 feet. 

A. K.—There is no doubt a lot of foolery, as you term 
it, in most things, and it is refreshing to meet witha 
Don Quixote who is determined to use his influence 
against any folly of the age. You will possibly soon de- 
molish the sober matter-of-fact folk who argue that you 
cannot extinguish the passion between the sexes which 
leads them to desire marriage, who tell you that this 
event is sought to be brought about by every variety of 
introduction in all forms of society, who, pointing 
to the advertizing tendencies of the day, may say that 
such a method of initiatory courtship cannot be objected 
to any more than the assemblies and routs which are 
expressly given for the sake of bringing young people 
together. You will perhaps ay oe these entertain- 
ments afford some sort of satisfactory guarantee which 
is wanting in the ordinary newspaper announcement. 
‘This seems to be rather begging the question, for unless 
folk are nearly connected inquiry is always made, and 
inquiry can be made in one case as well as the other. 
‘True it is that love often lacks prudence, yet it gets in 
its stead an instinct which, if honestly listened to, is not 
always an unsafe guide. You cannot very well hope to 
succeed in a crusade against love. Youshould not wish 
to succeed in preventing young folk from proclaiming 
their love, and we fear that it is impossible for you to 
insure that they shall be always wise and happy in their 
loves. Your task is herculean! Foolery forsooth! Love 
and marriage are stern, hard, every-day facts, and with- 
out being so utopian as to seek to divert them from any 
of the follies from which poor human nature suffers, we 
deem it wiser to recognize than to ignore their existence. 
Being men, nothing that concerns humanity is a subject 
of indifference to us. Young men and maidens should 
act with all possible circumspecti but they must 
love, and they ought to marry. They try many ways 
sometimes before they succeed. 


DEAR TO US ALL, 


Oh, dear to us all is the home of our youth, 
‘the one spot of earth that loved us so well! 
Whose greetings were heartfelt, whose teachings were 
truth, 
Whose love—it excelleth what mortal can tell! 
For we never could wander so far from the right, 
We never could sink so deep in Sin's thrall, 
But the smile of that fireside would win with its light, 
And redeem with its love, rome to usali! 
to us ali! 


Oh! dear to us all, a mother’s pure kiss, 
When we wakened iu joy, with the first blush of day! 
No rapture of manhood so thrilling as this ; 
No rainbow is fuller with heaven's pure ray! 
Though we journey afar, in the world’s bright domain, 
And drink deep of joys we would gladly recall, 
To the home of our childhood would we come once again, 
And drink of that fount that is sweetest of all! 
Dear to us all! N 


RosY-CHEEKED EmMILy, eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, and 
highly accomplished, Would like to marry a tau, fair 
geutieman. 

Maup, seventeen, blue eyes, brown curls, fond of home 
and music. Sespondent must be tall and dark; a clerk 
or tradesman’s son preferred, 

Avaustus H., twenty-five, tall, good looking, and ina 
good position. Wishes to marry a young lady about 
eighteen, domesticated, and without money. 

Rost, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, brown 
eyes, domesticated, aud nice looking. Respondent must 
be fair, have nice teeth and a comfortable income, 

Daisy, nineteen, very fair, blue eyes, and rather good 
looking. Respondent must be tall, fair, good looking, 
fond ot home, and about twenty-four. 

ADELINE, seventeen, short, dark hair, hazel eyes, good 
looking, and agreeable. Respondent must have a good 
income, be dark, and very tall; a tradesman preferred. 

Mavup Mary, seventeen, blue eyes, light brown hair, 
loving, fond of home, and has alittle money. Kespon- 
dent must be loving, cheerful, fond of home, and abie to 
keep a wife. : 

Mastz, eighteen, tall, light hair, brown eyes, has a 
merry-looking face, and is fond of home. Respondent 
must be very dari, tall, have a good disposition, and an 
independent income. 

A BacHuELor, feeling very lonely, would like to corre- 
spond with an educated Christian lady, with a view to 
matrimony; he is rather advanced in life, intelligent, 
kind hearted, fond of home and of books. 

Printer, twenty-two, medium height, fair, and in a 
position to make a comfortable home, wishes to marry a 
dark-eyed country damsel from eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age ; a domestic servant not objected to. 

GENTLE ANNI&, twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., blue eyes, light 
brown hair, good looking, cheerful, and would make a 
working man a good wife. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, cheerful, and found of home; one employed ona 
railway preferred. 

U. V. W., fifty-three, 5ft. 5in., not bad looking, genteel, 
loving, fond of home, domesticated, a widow, quite alone, 
able to keep herself, but would prefer a husband that 
would think a wife worth her keep. Kespondent must be 
kind and s y- 


Loruiay Grey, twenty-three, tall, dark, handsome, 
with good prospects, and a present income of fair amount, 
desires to marry «4 tall, handsome blonde. ‘“L, G.’ 
wishes for a homely, loving girl ; money and family are no 
object, so long as cheerfulness is part of the disposition. 

Fora and Epitx wish to meet with husbands—trades- 
men preferred. “Flora,” twenty, 5it., fair, blue eyes, 
dark brown hair, good tempered, and well connected 
Respondent must be of medium height, have dark curly 
hair, dark whiskers and moustache, be loving, and tond 
ofhome. “ Edith,” eighteen, medium height, fair, dark 
eyes, good looking, dark hair, amiable, affectiouate, and 
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well p t must be tall, dark, fond of 
home, and willing to give love for love. 

Moss Ross, dark brown hair, fair complexion, very 
loving, 5ft., and nineteen, would like to correspond witi, 
& young man a year or two older than herself. spon. 
dent should also be cheerful and kind, industrious ané 
steady, well educated and gentlemanly. 

Syowpnor and Lity.—* Snowdrop,” twenty, tall, dark 
brown hair, dark eyes, and a trad "8 daughtei. 
“ Lily,” nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair and 
blue eyes, both good tempered, would like to marry two 
dark young men in easy circumstances. 

CuRISTOPHER, a young farmer recently come of age oud 
pap | asmall farm which he expects to me his 
own before long. He is rather stout and muscular, 5ft, 
5iu., good tempered, and has a good education. Re. 
spondent should be ladylike; a governess or ene who 
has been used to good society preferred. 

Cuag.iz has just started in a manufacturing business 
for himself and wants a helpmeet now that his prospects 
seem to justify him in taking @ wife. She must be a 








sensible girl, and saving, my tg need not be pretty. 
“ — ‘is Sft. 7in., rather , and twenty-six years 
of age. 


Erriz, twenty-four, petite, golden hair, and blue eyes 
—considered very nice maf in addition to which 
she is accomplished, ‘ovina and has a small income de. 
rived from a legacy. ‘‘ Etlie” would accept a lover of 
thoroughly good principles, gentlemanly demeanour, and 
liberal education. 

Maravuerite is desirous of meeting with a gentleman 
with some pretensions to good looks—tall aud dark and 
capable of maintaining a wife—he may be either a clerk 
or a respectable mechanic, but he must not be ill-tem- 
pered, as *‘ Marguerite” is herself very amiable. She is 
ulso tall and rather pretty, having even white teeth, 
light brown hair, and hazel eyes, 

A. W. A., forty, blue eyes, fresh complexion, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady of Church of England or 
Wesleyan profession with a view to matrimony. Respon- 
dent should be between the ages of thirty and forty, will- 
ing to go to Canada in April next, and have fair and blue 
eyes; a milliner and dressmaker preferred, with fair 
amount of education. 

Magia and Joseruixe.— Maria,” twenty-four, fair 
hair, blueeyes, good tempered, loving, and a good house- 
keeper. Respondent must be tall, dark, loving, fond of 
home, and must have bushy whiskers. ‘‘ Josephine,” 
eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, dark brown 
hair, brown eyes, good tempered, loving, and would like 
to travel. Kespondent must be tall, dark, and able to 
give love for love. 

Four Msssmai£s wish to marry four respectable young 
women, who must be fond of home, able to wash a shirt, 
and fond of children. ‘heir names are “ Ratlin the 
Reefer,” twenty-one, 5ft. din., fair complexion, a smart, 
handsome young man, with fair prospects. “ Harry 
Bluff,” twenty-two, 5it, 6in,, dark complexion, dark blue 
eyes, good tempered and affectionate, and black whis- 
kers. “Top Gallaut Tom,” twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., dark 
complexion, red whiskers, handsome and affectionate, 
with good prospects. ** Wild Will,” twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., 
dark complexion and black whiskers, a smart, handsome- 
looking gunner’s mate, with something to look for- 
ward to. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Cuina Jack is responded to by—“ Pollie,” thirty-one, 
tall, rather dark, fine built, good looking, good tempered, 
educated, ani domesticated ;—‘ Eliza,” twenty-seven, 
medium height, rather dark, fond of children, loving, 
and domesticated, she plenty of good clothes 
and a few pounds in money ;—‘‘Uhina Gill,” thirty, 
tall, dark, not good looking, but she wantsa kind hus- 
band; and—“ Lucy,” twenty-eight, dark, good lvoking, 
loving, aud fond of home aud children. 

A Farmer's Davenrer by—‘A. C.,”" twenty-eight, 
5ft. 10in., dark complexion, and is au American. 

A. 8S. by—‘‘ Annie,” fond of home, loving, domesti- 
cated, good looking, and iond of children. 

Feuix by—“ Lily,” twenty-one, medium height, fair, 
light hair, blue eyes, and very nice looking. 

RatexH by—*‘ Clara,” nineteen, medium height, dark, 
has a sound education, and is a tradesman's daughter. 

Mauve Biancus by—“G. C. F.,” Stt. 8iu., dark com- 
plexion, black hair, handsome, refined, well educated, 
tond of music, and wants au affectionate, devoted wife. 

Tuomas by—‘ Brunette,” nineteen, well educated, a 
good pianist and singer, and domesticated ; wishes tor 
carte ;—‘* Mabel,” tweuty-one, tall, fuir, good looking, 
good tempered, can play and sing well, loving, and fond 
of home; and—‘‘ Maiden Fern,” twenty-one, medium 
height, dark, good looking, extremely fond of music, do- 
mesticuted, and agreeable. 

Potty would like to hear more of “ Ted,”’ and wishes 
for carte; and ‘‘Susie" would like to hear more from 


“ Will. 


” 





Everybopy’s JourNat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

‘ue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 
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